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One whose name for more than a decade of years has been familiar to the readers 
of this Magazine, fell asleep in Christ early on the morning of the 14th of February 
last. His slumbers came so peacefully that they who sat watching near by, scarcely 
knew the moment when deep sleep fell on him. Physical strength had been con- 
sumed ; the voice had sunk into a low whisper and the eye become dim under the 
unremitting progress of disease. Yet exhausted nature merely, did not bring so 
quiet sleep. 

“The passing spirit gently fled, 
Sustained by grace Divine.” 

Many who loved, honored, and more or less confided in the deceased, as a counsel- 
lor and guide, have helped to gather for the pages of this Magazine, the record now 
made. ‘To the various papers contributed and placed in the hands of the writer for 
arrangement, he has added such personal recollections as have seemed to throw 
interest into the account of the more exclusively missionary life of Mr. Danforth. 
The labor now performed has been one of love. Reviewing the record of his de- 
parted brother's labors in the same field, the writer has lived over his own mission- 
ary life. He regrets that the acts, the scenes, the trials and the triumphs of a mis- 
sionary in the east, cannot, more life-like, be described. He prays earnestly that 
this memoir of oue who counted not his life dear unto himself, that he might have a 
part in the evangelization of the Province of Assam, may stimulate the zeal of his 
fellow-believers in the Lord Jesus to do with their might what their hands find to do. 

ArrLeton Hower Danrortu was born in Pelham, Mass., July 8, 1817, but with 
his parents removed in a few years to Dana, where his boyhood was passed. Very 
little has been preserved of his early life. Of many interesting conversations with 
the deceased respecting his younger days, the writer remembers distinctly only the 
fact of Mr. Danforth’s buying his time, when seventeen years old, of his father. 
Soon after that occurrence, he went to Halifax, Vt., and for a short time worked 
with a relative of his in a tan-yard. At Halifax, Mr. Danforth was converted. A 
revival of religion in that place in 1836 gathered in several, who afterwards became 
active and prominent in the Lord’s vineyard. One of that number was our broth- 
er. “He was un:ler conviction a long time and persevered in presenting himself as 
a lost sinner and a subject of prayer, though the church were hoping for him asa 
Christian. But when he ventured to trust in the pardoning mercy of God, he be- 
came very happy Bs was persevering in his efforts for the salvation of others.” His 
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friends were not Baptists. Writes Rev. Dr. Fish, now of Newark, N. J., to the 
National Baptist, “I remember to have spent recess-times in discussing baptism with 
him in the unfinished garret of the Academy or High School building, where we 
were then studying. He soon came to a full and intelligent conviction of duty, and 
was baptized in a brook running north of the old meeting house by my father, Rev. 
Samuel Fish.” 

A sense of duty to preach the gospel was almost coéxistent with his conversion. 
Yet a struggle, with heaviness of spirit, was carried on between this sense of duty 
and a sense of unfitness for the work. Hours and hours passed on, and still in his 
heart he had not encouragement sufficient to induce him to commence the necessary 
preparation. He continued to suffer more or less from this cause during his course of 
study. Rev. H. M. Danforth, now of Evans, N. Y., writes with reference to this 
struggle, “Very soon after his conversion, my brother had a strong desire to preach, 
but doubted his ability for such a work. The desire, however, increased more and 
more as he advanced in his Christian course, and it often was his theme of conversa- 
tion when he and I were by ourselves, talking of the future. At one time his strong 
desire, on the one hand, and his sense of want of ability on the other, seemed to throw 
him into great perplexity, and made him very unhappy. I went into his room one 
morning at New Hampton, and found him standing by the table with his Bible 
opened before him, reading aloud the words of the great commission, ‘Go ye into 
all the world,’ &c. ; he said, ‘I wish God would give me that commission.’ ‘With an 
audible voice ?’ asked I. ‘No matter how’, he replied, ‘if I can only know, He means 
it.’ ‘Have you not had all but the audible voice ?” ‘I don’t know’, said he, ‘that I 
should distrust the call, if my want of ability did not seem to render such a thing 
improbable.’ That evening we went out to walk, and in a little grove we knelt 
down and prayed. Never shall I forget the fervor of his prayer that God would 
clearly reveal his will and put a troubled mind to rest”. 

As alluded to in the above letter from his brother, Mr. Danforth commenced his 
studies at New Hampton, with Rev. J. Newton Brown, D. D., now of Philadelphia, 
for his teacher. Remaining about a year at New Hampton, he pursued his studies 
afterwards at Hamilton, entering the collegiate Department of Madison University 
in the fall of 1841. Like a great many of the students for the ministry, he was 
poor. Pecuniarily, his course of preparation was an up-hill work. Often in great 
straits, his deliverance was signal. In after years he alluded to these experiences 
as illustrative of a Divine Providence. Pleasant and profitable seasons did the writer 
have in Assam, at the family-table of his brother, listening to and telling of the ways 
by which God had brought his servants to the then present work. The following mark- 
ed interposition of the Divine hand is very clearly remembered. His classmate and 
room-mate at Madison, Rev. I. J. Stoddard, who was also an associate in Assam, 
describes it as follows: “At the close of his Junior Collegiate year, bro. D's means 
were entirely exhausted. He felt doubtful whether he should pursue his studies 
more. He knew not which way to direct his steps. As coach-load after coach-load 
left the Seminary Hill, he at last entered one going West. We journeyed together 
about two hundred and fifty miles. He heard of an opening at Springfield, Erie Co., 
where he spent the vacation in preaching to the Baptist church in that place. The 
Lord made him abundantly useful during those eight weeks. The people were very 
much interested, and desired to call him to ordination and settle him at once as their 
pastor. Their hearts were opened and they contributed freely to his necessities.” 
The latter part of his course, Mr. D. enjoyed the avails of a scholarship furnished 
by R. W. Martin, Esq. He graduated at Madison in August, 1847. 

As the time drew on when he should be called to choose a field of labor, the mis- 
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sions carried on by our Foreign Board greatly needed help. Mr. D. had formed no 
romantic ideas of missionary life. He looked at this, as at everything in this world, 
with a calm and earnest understanding of what this present life is. He did not have 
very marked impressions that duty particularly called him to the Foreign field. He 
surveyed the entire vineyard of his Master, and was ready to go to the post where 
he was most needed. 

Mr. Danforth was appointed one of the Missionaries of the Union on the 28th of 
June, 1847, and designated to Gowahati, in the Province of Assam. He married 
Miss Frances A. Studley, of Worcester, Mass., who became a valuable assistant in 
the mission, and who still survives to share with her three children, in the midst of 
heavy sorrow and affliction, the remembrance of pleasant and happy days in the 
pursuit of duty. 

Mr. Danforth was ordained at Worcester on the 26th of October, 1847, in conneec- 
tion with the public services of designation, when he and the Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 
Wm. Moore and their wives were publicly set apart to the work, whereunto they had 
been called. The sermon on the occasion was preached by Dr. Sharp; the address 
and right hand of fellowship were by Dr. Swaim—brethren already met again with 
the deceased, where “all is love.” Farewell exercises were held in the Harvard 
Street Baptist church, Boston, the evening preceding their departure. Wednes- 
day, Nov $d, the good ship Cato bore away another band of devoted men and wo- 
men, who held not their lives dear unto them—an event happily not of unfrequent 
eccurrence, the last thirty years, in the harbor of Boston. 

One hundred and thirty days was the party on board the Cato upon the ocean ; 
twenty seven days in Calcutta, that great and interesting city of India; seventeen 
days on the steamer Jumna, en route to Assam, now threading their way through 
the intricate and countless channels of the Sunderbunds, the Delta of the Ganges ; 
now tarrying for an hour or two while the steamer takes in coal, or for the night at 
Burisal and Dacca, where their hearts were comforted by meeting brethren who 
have since gone up to their reward. From Dacca upward, they are borne along 
rapidly, wind and steam baffling the strong current of the Brahmaputra. Now they 
gaze on the Hills of Cachar in the distance, a sight unknown in the low-lands of 
Bengal. Now they pass Gowalpara. The next station is to be their home. It was 
the Sabbath in all Christian lands, but never more unlike it in India. The travel- 
lers had consolation in the thought that the end of the journey was at hand. The 
experiences of one travelling in India, are very much like those of another. The 
writer cites here his own, on nearing Gowahati; for he is sure in the light of that he 
may read the feelings of his brother on a similar occasion. “Yonder tree reached,” 
said the officer of the steamer, pointing to a high bluff jutting out into the stream, 
“and we shall see Gowahati.” Now the point is rounded ; some six miles distant, close 
under the hills, is seen by the river’s bank, a white portico or ghat. The turrets 
and domes on the hill-tops savor of idolatry. “There are the mission premises,” 
point some of the passengers. There are people in the verandahs, they must see 
the steamer; they know friends and assistants are on board; do their hearts throb 
to greet them, as these hearts on the steamer yearn to embrace them? Now the 
steamer draws along the bank, men are gathering in crowds; here and there a Eu- 
ropean is distinguished by his dress ; hats are waved, as one and another are recog- 
nized. “Stop her,” shouts the captain, “stop her,” echoes the call-boy. The boat 
bears the moorings ashore, and returns loaded with residents. That Sunday even- 
ing, April 30, 1848, rejoicings made bro. Barker’s bungalow as pleasant and heaven- 
like as, some three years later, a similar occasion did bro. Danforth’s. Oases now 
and then appear in Mission experiences, even in the moral desert of Assam, and 
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among them are events like this. Bro. Barker was in ectasy. “I felt quite willing 
to die,” wrote he. The Sabbath following the arrival, which was the 7th of May, 
the wife of one of the members of the little church in Gowahati was baptized. Af- 
ter the ordinance of baptism, bre. Danforth preached an impressive sermon in Eng- 
lish. “It was a feast,” wrote Mr. Barker. Bro. and sister Danforth then gave a 
brief relation of their Christian experience, and were received into the church. As 
the services of the Lord’s Supper were being concluded, it seemed to the happy cir- 
ele as if heaven had come down to earth, and Jesus was in the midst of them. 

Mr. Danforth had now arrived at the place designated to be his field of labor. 
Gowahati is the present capital of the province of Assam, and contains perhaps ten 
thousand inhabitants. It is the centre also of a district in which are not less than 
three hundred thousand souls. On his arrival, Mr. D. found one missionary as a 
light-bearer for all this people, and the light-bearer himself a feeble man, far gone in 
consumption. Eighteen months after Mr. D’s arrival, he too became the lone man 
in Lower Assam. Mr. Barker sailed for America, but made his grave in the south- 
ern ocean, not far from the Mozambique channel. 

The first year or two of mission life is expected to be chiefly devoted to the study 
of the language. If the readers of the Magazine could have looked in on bro. Dan- 
forth, supposed to be with his pundit buried deep in the Assamese vernacular, they 
would have found him overwhelmed with duties which the interests of the station 
had created. The building of a substantial brick dwelling house and a brick school 
house for the girls’ boarding school were among his early labors. His diversified 
natural abilities fitted him well to lead the natives in this manner. Under his direc- 
tion, the bricks were moulded and burned, and in course of time, laid in order one’ 
upon another, until a shelter for years from the heat and storms was made ready for 
the missionaries of the Union. In common with most missionary experience, in ad- 
dition to his own, Mr. Danforth had houses to build or repair for the native Chris- 
tians and others on the mission premises. He had the general oversight of the day- 
schools in the station, the girls’ boarding school, the church, the Christian families, 
whose wants were many and frequent. One can hardly see when the time is to be 
had for the necessary study of the language, to say nothing of a more general course 
of reading and investigation. 

Not one of the missionaries perhaps in Assam had the power of physical endur- 
ance equal to Mr. Danforth. He travelled often through his district, and was 
familiar with the villages and inhabitants. Gowahati is favorable for short excur- 
sions on horse-back. Villages are nigh and easily reached. The Brahmaputra 
flows close by,—its broad channe} being a highway north or south. He occasionally 
extended his tours to Nowgong and Sibsagor. 

The reader has been introduced to Mr. Danforth in the station, during one of his 
first years of mission life. Let him be introduced again, as he may have been seen 
in the cold season of 1849-50, that is, the months of December, January and Febru- 
ary, out of the station. First, he started on horse-back for Nowgong, distant from 
Gowahati seventy or seventy-five miles. The first day of the journey the poy 
was taken sick, and the rest of the distance, Mr. D. marcaed. Five days was he 
now on the road, distributing books and talking with the people in the villages 
through which he passed. Resting two days at Nowgong, he with bro. Stoddard, 
visited Tezpur, Bishnath and other places on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
returning thence to Gowahati. Soon afterwards he accompanied the Inspector of 
schools, on elephants, through Kamrup and Durrung, finding a delightful country, far 
surpassing his expectations in population, in rich and cultivated fields. The inhabi- 
tants were hardy, simple-minded, few able to read. Priests did not abound as in 
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some other parts of the land. The people apparently listened to the word preached, 
and the preacher’s heart was greatly encouraged. 

On the return of Mr. D. to the station, he and Mrs. Danforth tried the experi- 
ment of visiting from house to house. Mrs. D. went in and conversed with the wo- 
men, while Mr. D. stayed at the door and taught the gospel to the men. Mr. D. 
called also on natives, and they in turn called to see him. Now a deputation of 
boys from a village came for a school to be established; now, a company for books. 
Mr. D. on the Sabbath preached in the A. M. in English to some of the residents, 
who gathered in the unobtrusive chapel by the way-side; and in the P. M., in the 
vernacular to the natives, first an hour or so to the passers-by in the streets, after- 
wards an hour or more to the native brethren in the chapel. Bible classes Sunday 
evenings, prayer meetings several nights in the week, furnished religious privileges 
sufficieut to meet the wants of the native disciples, while they added to the other 
manifold duties as much as the missionary and his wife could well endure. During 
this season, success followed Mr. Danforth’s labors in the station. One of the mem- 
bers of the girls’ school was baptized, and two or three others became hopefully con- 
verted. The promise of reinforcements from America also cheered a heart heavy 
already with care. 

The cold season of 1850-51, Mr. Danforth was more active than ever in the vil- 
lages. He started out about the 1st of November with bro. Diiuble and visited again 
Kamrup and Durrung. They were thus engaged three months or more. After- 
wards Mr. D. was joined by Mrs. Danforth, and continued the work until the last of 
February. Then he made a tour to Nowgong, and thence to Sibsagor—this latter 
journey, more for acquaintance with the field than direct missionary work. He re- 
turned to Gowahati the 28th of March, and the next day welcomed the arrival of 
new associates. The writer recalls with the deepest interest that first warm greet- 
ing. The steamer’s anchor had scarcely touched bottom, when bro. D. was on board. 
His large hand and still larger heart made the strangers welcome. A six weeks’ 
sojourn in his family laid the foundation of a friendship in the heart of the writer, 
which the friction of active mission life with the plans and diversified and oftentimes 
conflicting interests of the several stations did not afterwards sunder. Those six 
weeks bro. D. was indefatigable in his labors. He read with his pundit, he conversed 
with visitors, he talked with the masses in the streets, he superintended the repairs 
necessary for the wet-season then at hand. The first night of the arrival of his new 
associates, bro. D. was up into the small hours of the night, laboring, praying, be- 
seeching a brother who had fallen into sin during his absence, to confess and forsake 
sin. The newly arrived laborers learned afterwards by experience how often joy and 
sadness, sunshine and clouds mingle in mission life. Well it is, that joys do abound, 
or else the wearied spirit would sink, borne down by the weight of reverses and dis- 
appointments ever occurring. 

Cholera now made its appearance in Gowahati, and more than a thousand were 
swept away in a few days; but it was not until the following year, that this dread- 
ed disease rioted wantonly in the land. The summer of 1852 was long remembered 
for the waste of life which occurred. The cholera then came more close to the mission 
than before, and absorbed the missionaries completely. Two of the school girls died, 
one of the boys in the boarding school, several in the day schools, several also then 
living on the mission premises. The city seemed like one charnel-house. The natives 
crowded the verandahs of the missionaries’ houses for medicine. The mission prem- 
ises were by the river’s bank, whither, day after day, the dead were carried and 
thrown into the water, or placed upon the funeral pile. Nightafter night did the glare 
ot the burning bodies remind the missionaries that the pestilence still walked in the 
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darkness, and destruction wasted at noon-day. Vultures, dogs, crows in multitudes 
sat round upon the sandbank. One was reminded of the prophecies in Ezekiel and 
in the Revelations, where the fowls that fly in the midst of the heavens and every 
beast of the field are called “unto the supper of the great God.” The mortality ex- 
tended also to the bullocks and cows, and even to the wild animals in the forest. 
Dead bodies of deer, buffaloes, elephants not unfrequently were found in the jungle. 
Nearly every year the cholera was more or less prevalent in Gowahati; but only 
once in three or four years, did it rise like the swellings of the river, which no man 
could resist. 

The arrival of Mr. Ward in 1857 relieved the hitherto lone missionary at Gowa- 
hati somewhat of his manifold cares. It is true, a new missionary must necessarily 
be much absorbed in the language ; still his very presence is a comfort and relief. Bro. 
Ward at once took the English preaching off Mr. D’s hands, and joined him4n short 
excursions into the villages, or accompanied him into the streets, where sometimes 
one would preach and then the other, bro. D. being Mr. Ward’s interpreter until 
he was able to make known himself the wonderful works of God in the vernacular. 

It was not long after surveying the field, that Mr. Danforth believed Assam to be 
a mission field requiring the utmost faith and perseverance—a “patient continuance 
in well doing.” Perhaps no time does a missionary ever feel so hopeful, as when 
he first enters the country. Things are then new; eastern habits are unknown ; 
the people in their attention seem glad to welcome the strangers. The fields look 
as if already “white for the harvest.” But as acquaintance progresses, stern reality 
is brought out, disguises are laid aside and hypocrisies unmasked. A new comer, see- 
ing sixty or a hundred boys at his doors clamoring for a school to be established in 
their village, would rarely suspect that at the bottom of this movement was a wily 
native, who expected to become the teacher. Nor would he be supposed to under- 
stand how anxiously a native might listen to his words, and have nothing in his 
thoughts but the borrowing of money for a wedding. The native mind is strongly 
wedded to idolatry; the hatred to the Christian religion, intense. A missionary 
soon feels that he is in a position, where high and thick walls surround him. What 
can he do to throw them down! His batterings away at the formidable obstacles 
make no apparent impressions. The walls do not even tremble at the blows. Faith 
in God’s promises then comes in to encourage the laborer. He believes the walls will 
fall in God’s appointed time and way. So he batters away, believing that this is as 
essential for him to do, as for the Israelites the marching round the walls of Jericho 
and the blowing of the rams’-horns. 

Such in a general sense were Mr. Danforth’s views. He was not always uniform. 
His temperament, as we have seen at his conversion and in connection with his call 
to the ministry, subjected him at times to considerable gloom and depression of spirits. 
At such times, mission affairs very likely, as with almost every-thing else, took on 
the sombre hue of his own mental state. Yet I am sure he never lost the conscious- 
ness of a present abiding in Christ's ability and determination to have the whole 
world for his possession. 

From the beginning of his missionary life, and more deeply as he acquired expe- 
rience, did Mr. Danforth feel the great importance of native help and agency. At 
first, it seemed as if nothing could be done by a foreigner alone. “Under great em- 
barrassment,” wrote he, “do I labor, in not having a native preacher. I fear it will 
be a long time yet, before I shall feel myself at home in the language.” Through- 
out his mission-work, it was a constant desire to have native help. Indeed, so much 
so, that he and most, if not all of the missionaries in Assam, felt constrained to set 
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at work men, whom, under other circumstances, good judgment would not have 
employed. 

The large accession to the mission in 1857 seemed a fitting occasion for a general 
survey and reiidjustment of plans and labors. The brethren and sisters of the mis- 
sion met at Sibsagor in October, and bro. D. became a guest in the family of the 
writer. At this meeting of the mission, native assistants were appointed for the sev- 
eral stations from the more promising of the native church members, and the desire 
so long cherished by bro. D. was in part gratified. Yet in this, as in much else, he 
was destined to be disappointed. The result was exceedingly unfavorable. The 
truth was, bro. D’s. heart and Christian experience longed for scenes not then, per- 
haps not even yet, dawned in Assam. 

On the return to Gowahati, Mr. D. formed a plan to secure a well-made chapel. 
The little building in which for several years the church had gathered was too small 
and badly situated. Mr. D. had only to form a plan, tosee it accomplished in his 
own mind. The chapel therefore became a reality. He collected subscriptions 
from many of the residents ; he gave generously from his own limited salary ; he re- 
ceived a small appropriation from the general funds of the mission. In this as in 
almost every thing else, he had the hearty codperation of Mr. Ward. These two 
brethren worked with a will, rejoicing together in their rejoicings, mourning togeth- 
er in their seasons of reverses. They were not idle in the villages, while the bricks 
were being made, or the walls being laid for the chapel. Active minds and interest- 
ed feelings kept up the preaching of the Word in the jungle, while the building of 
the walls went on in town. The chapel was covered in before the rains came on, 
and was dedicated with great rejoicings on the first Sunday in February, 1853. 

The cold season of 1852-3, was an occasion of great activity throughout the mis- 
sion. Brethren Danforth and Ward in Lower Assam, Bronson and Diiuble in Cen- 
tral, Whiting in Upper, with several native assistants with each, were preaching the 
gospel throughout the villages. Bro. Brown was studiously at work at translations 
and superintending the press, bro. Stoddard was absorbed in the interesting school 
at Nowgong. In the midst of this, an invitation came from the Deputation for bro. 
Brown to visit Maulmain. Bro. Bronson was removed temporarily to Sibsagor, bro. 
Diiuble died of cholera, Batiram, an able assistant, was called to his rest, James Tripp, 
one of the young natives who visited this country with Mr. Bronson, died of con- 
sumption. It was a year “of accumulated afflictions to this mission.” “The mission- 
aries looked care-worn,” said Dr. Peck. At this time, Mr. Danforth was not well. 
His chief difficulty was jaundice, though he was troubled somewhat with a cough. 
One not possessed of a most enduring constitution would have withdrawn from active 
life. But Mr. D. would keep about. His mind must be actively engaged, to keep 
him in a happy frame. 

The city of Gowahati afforded sufficient opportunities for constant employment ; 
yet we do not find much contributed to the Magazine by his pen at this time. Vari- 
ous reasons may be supposed ; year in and year out, the multiplied exercises of a mis- 
sion are very much the same. In the station or in the villages, one record of each 
will answer in general terms for the description of all. The preaching tours differ 
very little from one another, save as one is now made by land and another by water. 
The impediments on the part of coolies to carry the baggage, or of men to take charge 
of the boats are equally harassing. While these scenes are fresh and new, they will 
largely enter into the daily journal; but the eye grows weary at the sight of similar 
entrances, and the hand fails to tell how greatly disturbed the missionary was at his 
coolies’ forsaking him far from home, or the boatmen returning their advanced pay 
and going off to their houses, the moment he was ready to step on board. The writer 
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thinks that this is the chief cause of missionaries’ reports diminishing year by year, 
while their activity, if possible, correspondingly increases. Year after year, they meet 
with the same objections, answer the same arguments, arouse the same indifference, 
endure the same exhibitions of ignorance and prejudice. Perhaps also they become 
less hopeful of immediate success. They plant over and over the same soil with the 
gospel-seed, and still the seed does not seem to sprout. We take leave, therefore, of 
Mr. Danforth’s further journeys oft, by boat and by land, having seen in his earlier 
efforts specimens of his later and more arduous. 

We turn to another phase in mission life, in which Mr. Danforth’s long-reaching 
mind and willingness to wait made him an equal to the native shrewdness. The un- 
seen opposition to the missionary is every-where felt in Assam. It becomes apparent 
as soon as a successful movement has been made. If a convert be gained, a variety 
of efforts are put forth on every side to keep back the new disciple from a public pro- 
fession. The reader can scarcely imagine the intense excitement made at the bap- 
tism of a young woman one Sabbath morning, though her father, for years in the em- 
ploy of Mr. D., had repeatedly expressed his desire for his girl to be a Christian. If 
amissionary desire to purchase a piece of land, he will be met with politeness and ap- 
parently ready codperation on the part of the natives; but he never will obtain in that 
way what he desires. Mr. D. was anxious to secure a spot for a zayatin the upper 
part of the city. Once or twice he thought he had secured it, but was disappointed. 
Timid owners were frightened out of giving the transference. In 1854, soon after 
Dr. Peck’s visit, a desirable location was obtained ; but the processes through which 
Mr. D. was obliged to pass, were as amusing as they were vexatious. ‘The owner pro- 
posed to sell at his own fixed price, and Mr. D. paid him the money. At once, the 
native community were in an uproar ; they cursed the owner of the land; they threat- 
ened expulsion from caste. Then the owner endeavored to annul the sale; he peti- 
tioned the magistrate to cancel the deed. He refused to vacate the premises; he 
threw into the streets the building-material collected for a zayat. But Mr. D. perse- 
vered in his purpose, and soon had a preaching place in the stiffest portion of Hin- 
duism in Gowahati. The wonder is that the zayat was not immediately burned down. 

Hitherto Mr. D. had preached in circuit; he now resolved to try concentration. 
For a month or more, he was daily at this new post. The report he gave the readers 
of the Magazine (April, 1855,) is a very fair specimen of what any one would experi- 
ence in similar circumstances in Assam. Now a ray of encouragement falls on the 
heart, as one sits down for a while to listen. Now the prospects darken, as the pass- 
er-by shakes his head or puts his fingers in his ears. In the summer of 1854, Mr. D. 
made more effort to reach the higher classes than before. He found them intelligent 
and pleasing as a class, yet not more hopeful than others. 

Mr. Danforth’s plans were now suddenly broken up, as, alas! too frequently has it 
been in the Assam mission. One came to feel that to plan was to be disappointed. 
To-day must he labor and let the morrow be sufficient for the morrow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, after more than twenty years of faithful and fruitful toil, at the invitation of 
the Executive Committee returned to America, and Mr. Danforth was transferred by 
the mission to Sibsagor. At that station he remained two years. Under his superin- 
tendence, the mission press was kept up efficiently, the monthly paper issued as hith- 
erto, an edition of Pilgrim’s Progress printed, the last part of which Mr. D. translated. 
These, with a multiplicity of tracts and other matter, went forth under his direction 
to all parts of the Province. While the writer was absent on tours in the villages, 
Mr. D. had charge of the church, and preached once or twice on the Sabbath. 

The mission continued to be depleted. Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard sailed for America 
in 1856, and Mr. and Mrs. Ward in the early part of 1857. Mr. D. then returned to 
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Gowahati. It was on the eve of the terrible mutiny in India. Assam was greatly 
excited. The residents, if in sufficient numbers at a station, banded together for 
self-defence. Mr. D. was not willing to call on others to defend his dwelling, without 
being ready to offer a corresponding assistance on his part. He therefore met and 
drilled daily with the others. Every foreigner at night knew not what the morning 
report might be. The nights were long, and the hoursrolled heavily along. Nowa 
messenger arrived that Upper Assam was all gone. Now the report came that the se- 
poys were in the vicinity of Nowgong. The excitement of the times, following close 
upon the wear and tear of so many years’ labor, amid sickness and disease, completely 
prostrated Mrs. Danforth. 

About the same time, a company of Cachari people visited Gowahati, to seek from 
the Collector of Revenue a new native officer for their village. The extortions of the 
old officer had become intolerable. Mr. D. at once thought of an opening among 
that people. He had been deeply interested from the first in that people, several 
had been in school, two or three had been converted. By application to the collec- 
tor, Mr. D. was successful in securing the appointment to the office of Apinta, a Chris- 
tian native. This native brother and wife, who also was a Christian, soon removed 
to their new home. Mr. D., anxious to visit this new field of promise, made a tour 
thither, too early in the season for safety. He was shortly afterwards taken down 
with fever, and for a while quite helpless; Mrs. D. in one room and Mr. D. in another, 
with natives only for nurses, was a scene of suffering and deprivation. This closed up 
bro. D's. active missionary life. The writer parted with his endeared brother in 
February, 1858, on the banks of the Brahmaputra, to meet again no more on earth. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. reached America in August of the same year, weleomed by many for 
their faithfulness, by a few, for affection. Yet, though many had fallen asleep, an 
aged father lingered to greet his son, and in the warmth of embrace, exclaimed, “Now 
let thy servant depart in peace.” 

Two years did Mr. and Mrs. Danforth enjoy their native sky and air, during which 
time, he frequently addressed public bodies on the claims of missions. But the wants 
of Assam awoke his former passion for that province, and Mr. D. began to consider 
the duty of returning. Nowcame aconflict. Could they say, like Mrs. Comstock, “I 
do this for thee, Jesus!” Three children ought not to be returned to the evil influences 
of heathenism at their age. Must they be left to the care of strangers? This isa 
strait position for one to be in. However, Mr. and Mrs. D. resolved to suffer for 
Christ’s sake, if it was necessary. Unexpectedly, very desirable situations for their 
children opened up. They looked upon this as an indication of duty. Preparations 
were accordingly made, and Mr. and Mrs. D. took, as they supposed, their last look 
upon the dear little forms and tearful faces of their loved ones, and turned away to 
re-consecrate themselves and their all upon the altar of love to their Saviour and to 
the souls of the perishing. They expected to sail early in November, 1860; but the 
political disturbances in the south interrupted foreign trade, and for three months they 
waited for a vessel. Meantime Mr. D. was engaged in stir ing the missionary zeal 
of the churches in the vicinity of Boston and New York. While thus engaged, over- 
work and exposure brought on an attack of typhoid fever, which laid him aside for 
several months. When able again to be actively employed, the war had commenced, 
and the Executive Committee, not “seeing the end from the beginning,” hesitated, 
then decided not to hazard the risk of additional expense. Mr. and Mrs. D., much 
to their disappointment, were thus compelled to stay at home. 

Submitting to the evident direction of God, Mr. D. gathered his scattered family 
together and accepted the call of the Baptist church in Milestown, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, where he commenced his labors in February, 1862. Among his first ef- 
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forts with that church, was the removal of a heavy debt. In the autumn of 1863, a 
precious revival of religion was enjoyed, and as many as twenty united with the 
chureh. Shortly after the revival, the Christian Commission made an earnest ap- 
peal to the ministers of the land for help. Many soldiers had been converted ; many 
were inquiring ; the Holy Spirit seemed ready to bestow his blessings upon a large 
multitude. Mr. D. was anxious to go. He said he had made no sacrifice for his 
country ; he had no sons to send; he was not able togo himself. If he could go and 
preach Jesus to those who fought for him, it was a duty and a pleasure. He left home 
on the 27th of January, 1864, and commenced his work on the 30th. He found the 
harvest truly white. Three and four hundred men came to his preaching every 
evening. After sermon he held a prayer meeting. In thé afternoon, he held a 
prayer and inquiry meeting. He enjoyed this work. “I am glad I came here,” 
wrote he to his family. ‘Two days before his commission expired, he was seized with 
fever, which developed in a severe form of pneumonia. He started for home at 
the advice of the surgeon. At Washington he became too ill to proceed further. 
He lay there some four weeks. His health rapidly recovered after returning home, 
and he preached to his church on the second Sunday in April, and continued to preach 
for a month or more. A cough, however, increased rapidly, and he preached, as it 
proved, his last sermon on the 15th of May. A slight hemorrhage occurred on the 
1st of June, and by medical advice he desisted from public speaking. He performed 
pastoral work, however, during the summer, and procured for the church a valuable 
instrument. He obtained also subscriptions to wall in a new burial spot, left to the 
church, subject to the condition of substantial enclosure. These cares being off his 
mind, he made a tour to the west in September, for the benefit of hishealth. But it 
was too late in the season. Returning after five weeks’ absence, weaker than when 
he went, he resigned his pastorate. On the 23d of October he was prostrated by anoth- 
er hemorrhage. He now seemed to realize that sooner or later, the disease would 
prove fatal. For a few days, he endured agony of mind not to be described, at the 
thought of leaving his much loved work and affectionate family. He said but little. 
In a few days, his resignation to the Lord’s will triumphed, and from that time, his 
frequent saying to his wife was, “Trust in God, it will all be right.” He arranged 
his family cares, and made such arrangements as he was able to leave the world and 
go to his Father. Gradually did he grow weaker. Towards the last of January, his 
feet swelled, and his mind grew so weak that with difficulty he kept it fixed long 
upon any one thing. He often wished “the words of Jesus” to be read. He often 
asked his children to sing, “I’m nearer my home,” and, “Rock of ages.” It was a 
great trial to him not to be able to talk more with his family and friends. He lay a 
great deal of the time when awake, apparently lost in thought. To Rev. Mr. Moss 
he said a few days before his death, “I have not had as much exultation of feeling as 
I have often had in revival meetings; but I feel calm and can trust all with God.” 
As his end drew on, his mind was quite broken and his thoughts wandering. Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 12th, he revived, and inquired of Mrs. D. if she thought he was going 
to die. Addressing a few words to her and his daughter, he offered prayer, commit- 
ting himself in a most tender and touching manner into the hands of Jesus,—*Give 
me a token fresh from thy throne; give me an escort through the dark valley,” and 
lovingly resigning his family to Him who was able tokeep. With great difficulty on 
Monday, the day preceding his death, did he swallow, or make known his wishes. 
He seemed to be in prayer much of the time. In the evening he experienced great 
difficulty in breathing, and called for ice frequently. His sufferings grew less towards 
midnight. For an hour before death he seemed stronger and spoke more easily. 
Shortly after the hour of midnight, the hard breathing suddenly ceased, and this dear 
brother had left the world to be with his Lord. 
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As to his appearance, Mr. Danforth was tall, long and large limbed, thin in flesh, 
somewhat stooping. His complexion, when the writer knew him, was dark and sal- 
low. His physical frame was of the iron cast. His power of endurance was great ; 
he could wear out almost every one of his associates. Yet he seemed to have seeds of 
disease in his system for years. The writer was never able to satisfy himself whether it 
was derangement of liver or pulmonary troubles, which ailed Mr. D. His sallow, bil- 
ious cast of countenance indicated hepatic disease ; his cough and throat disorders and 
stooping shoulders seemed to suggest lung difliculties. Many would accuse Mr. D. of 
being improvident of his health. His body was of that class which suffers most from in- 
action. Mentally Mr. D. was strong. His mind grew up to manhood untamed and 
undisciplined. It was that type of mind which is unwilling to be brought under control. 
It had too firmly assumed its characteristics before entering upon a course of study, to 
be wholly thrown out of the mould in which it had formed itself. Hence it was easier 
for Mr. D. to acquire through others, than by direct application. He could always tell | 
more of asubject on hearing it once read than the reader. Mr. D. was remarkable for 
an ability to examine, dissect and lay out subjects. In college he was much sought af- 
ter as an aid to suggest plans of thoughts and divisions of subjects. He was rather the 
layer out of work, for othersto execute. He was fond of debate, yet expressed his ideas 
with much effort; he was as willing to maintain the weak and unpopular side for the 
sake of argument as the opposite. “As a pastor and preacher,” says Dr. Fish, as truth- 
fully as it is concise, “Mr. Danforth was solid, rather than brilliant, instructive rather 
than oratorical, plodding rather than sprightly, quiet rather than demonstrative, hum- 
ble rather than assuming, and building carefully rather than rapidly.” “A very mark- 
ed characteristic of his,” says the same, “‘was concientiousness. What he believed to be 
right, he clung to with a death grasp. Duty he would perform, regardless of conse- 
quences. Truth should not be sacrificed nor compromised, though the heavens 
should fall.” As a friend and associate, Mr. D. was very companionable. His na- 
ture was genial and warm ; his feelings, tender and easily aroused. His feelings 
often conquered, while the will was determined and resolute. In his family circle, he 
was greatly beloved. A bereaved companion and affectionate children remem- 
ber with great pleasure the fountain of kindly feeling which flowed out to them, now 
sealed up forever. 

Mr. Danforth’s physical and mental energy, together with his tenacity of purpose, 
are well illustrated in the building of houses and chapel, in the purchase of land from 
natives, in securing the appointment of a native officer for the Cacharis in the face of 
the opposition of the entire native portion of the court ;, in the raising of funds to can- 
cel the church debt, to buy an organ, to enclose a cemetery. Mr. D. loved labor of 
this kind better than exclusive application to study. In Assam, he found a wide field 
for the development of this talent. His force of character often came across the dull, 
stupid actions of the laboring classes and chafed under the friction. 

As a missionary, Mr. D. will be long remembered in Assam. Many think of him 
there, asa spiritual father. Many have already wept bitterly, as they have heard “the 
Danforth Sahib is dead.” 

We cannot yet measure the results of his life in that land. The history of the 
Assam mission is one of trial and reverses, and the period of Mr. D’s. labor, as equally 
so, as any other portion. In the future, when churches are gathered in every vil- 
lage, along every river, when Hinduism and Mohammedanism have been forgotten, 
it will be esteemed an honor which God bestowed upon his servant, to have been a 
pioneer in the breaking up of old things, to bring in a new, so much more glorious 
and unfading. Bro. D. with his associates must wait until the end cometh; then 

shall he and they see in the light of eternal realities, and learn how acceptable to 
their Father in heaven, were their labors in Assam. 
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In the shadow of the sanctuary, where he last and so lovingly preached the gospel, 
Mr. D’s. body lies buried. Mourning relatives and an affectionate people often gather 
around his grave and remember his life. It is not denied us to look up from this 
scene of affection on earth to the groups gathered in heaven. We may reverently 
think of heaven in some degree as we do of earth. When the subject of this memoir, 
or any other missionary, arrived in a station, how quickly the first who knew his arrival 
spread the report from house to house! What joy to many loving spirits must have 
sprung up, as one and another, “on the other side of Jordan,” the fair stream of glory, 
if it indeed be death to us mortals, exclaimed “our Danforth Sahib has come!” The 
Baptist churches in America have been, in God’s hand, the instrument to lead pre- 
cious ones to glory. May they rejoice over this hallowed union of teacher and disciples 
in the mansions of heaven, and seek in the light thereof to be more earnest than ever, 


in giving the gospel of the glory of the blessed God to the whole world.—s. M. w. 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
Fourth Tour to the Mountains. 


Toungoo, March 15, 1865.—I have re- 
turned from my fourth tour over the 
mountains, upon which I enteredthe 9th 
of February. 

This is the fifth month since I began 
to travel and preach this season ; and, if 
the Lord will, Ishall make one tour more 
in the month of April or May, to finish 
up the work of the season, to baptize con- 
verts, confirm believers, administer the 
Lord’s Supper, arrange the work of the 
teachers for the six months’ rains, select 
the pupils for our training school, supply 
the people with medicines, books, &c. 

School and Church. 

At Karen Khyoung a school has been 
opened, and the germ of a church seems 
to be springing into life. Another Shan 
settlement is about to be planted in that 
vicinity under the direction of the Forest 
Conservator. The native head of it is an 
enterprising young Shan, a member of our 
Toungoo church. Several Christian fam- 
ilies will probably settle there. The ob- 
ject of the settlement is to cultivate teak- 
gardens for the government. 

The young Tsaubwa, Oung Myat, our 
first Shan convert, has lost several families 
from his interesting settlement, because 
he could not get land from government, 
or any adequate means of support for 
them. Now, however, the forest depart- 


ment has given him a contract to plant 
a teak-garden, and I hope they will be 
able to live and prosper. 

He lives six miles out, but usually at- 
tends chapel with us in town, with his 
wife on Sundays. There are probably 
few church members in America who 
would be willing to walk six miles to at- 
tend meeting. 


New Shan Settlement. 


The proposed Shan settlement at La- 
pet Ing, alluded to in one of my late 
journals,* has been commenced under 
very favorable auspices. The people, 
about forty in number, are from Mobyaé 
and Tasaé-na-toung the twelve mountains 
in the Shan country, and they saya great 
multitude would come if they could get 
away, but they are prevented by the 
Burman authorities. These people re- 
ceived me kindly, and promised to put 
their children under my care and instruc- 
tion’ They speak of the “Thoodaus,” 
mentioned in my letters last year, as be- 
ing a very excellent people (of course in 
contrast with the heathen generally), 
and quite numerous. 

My labors this year have fallen a lit- 
tle short of them, but I trust next year 
some of them will be reached. I am al- 
most impatient of the necessary delay. 
But the Lord will in due time open the 
way before us. This year I have had all 
I could do among the frontier tribes. 


*See Mag. for March, p 71. 
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Christian Village. 

The youthful teacher, Moung Pho Min, 
of Kyah-maing, is laboring with success, 
both as a preacher and teacher. His 
village appears more like a Christian vil- 
lage than any other that I have ever been 
in. The people, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, attend chapel, and several of them 
are candidates for baptism. In my next 
visit, if the Lord will, I shall organize a 
church here. 

Moung Pho Min at my request has 
made one preaching tour to the north, as 
far as the Burmese boundary. There are 
five villages there which have sent mes- 
sengers for me several times to visit 
them, and promised to build chapels if I 
would send them teachers. They are re- 
lated to the Kyah-maing people, and 
have heard of me and my work through 
them. The teacher was well received, 
and they renewed to him their request 
for teachers. I hoped to visit them this 
year, but fear I cannot. They mingle 
with the Burmans on the other side of 
the line, and trade at Ninghau in Bur- 
mah Proper, so that they seldom come to 
Toungoo. 


Shan Singing. 

Moung See-dee, at Shway-naughyee, 
and Moung Ong, at Kyeik-ka-dau, 
Neeghyau’s village, are laboring with 
great self-denial and with much encour- 
agement. The people nearly all sing, 
and it is delightful to hear them pour out 
their powerful and pleasant voices in 
praise to Him who made them, and of 
whom they have so long been ignorant. 


Chapel in a Heathen Village. 

A new chapel has been built by anoth- 
er heathen village, and I have located 
Moung Shway Lay, one of my pupils, 
temporarily there. Only last year the 
people of this village seized and bound 
their young chief, and threatened ‘to kill 
him, if he did not give them three Khyee- 
zees, or Shan bells, worth some hundreds 
of rupees. 

To save his life he acceded to their 
demands; but afterwards hired Nee- 
ghyau to help him chastise his people 
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which resulted in killing one or more, and 
putting in the stocks as prisoners several 
more, who were released on the payment 
of five Khyee-zees by their friends. Now 
the people unite with their chief in build- 
ing a chapel for the worship of the liv- 
ing God, and a teacher is now there 
teaching the people to read, and preach- 
ing to them the gospel. Perhaps the 
reader will understand better the people 
we have to deal with, if I say that some 
months passed after the chapel was built, 
before I could send them a teacher ;—the 
young men were afraid to go, they live 
so much like savages. At length the 
people sent word to me that if I did not at 
once send them a teacher they would 
burn down the chapel and return to the 
worship of devils. After some effort on 
my part, Shway-lay was persuaded to go, 
and now we await the result, commend- 
ing him and them to God and his grace. 

The Saukoos, still farther on, are call- 
ing for teachers, and Moung See-dee, br. 
Phinney’s missionary, at Shway-nau- 
ghyee, has offered, in case I can supply 
his place, to go tothem. He has proved 
himself worthy. 


A Promising Work. 

It should be remembered that there is 
a great difference between some of these 
Geckho clans. Some are far more wild 
and savage than others, and particularly 
those who live far up on the sides of the 
great mountain range, which divides Ka- 
renee from British Burmah. Still they 
wish to learn books and hear about Jesus, 
and we love to visit them, and to have 
them visit us for this purpose. I doubt 
not, if the work can be patiently and 
faithfully carried on a few years, many of 
them will become the followers of the 
meek and lowly Redeemer. We are not 
in haste to baptize among these very wild 
men; but we do not doubt God’s ability 
and willingness to save them, and we 
confidently expect to see gospel churches 
springing up among them. 

First Fruit of Geckho Gathered. 


The disciples baptized by me last May 
are doing well, with scarcely an excep- 
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tion, and one, a young Geckho, has gone 
to the better land, probably the first of 
his tribe among the blood-washed throng. 
We love to think of him there, and to 
think that more of this interesting tribe 
will doubtless follow in his footsteps. 
I saw him in his last sickness, and wit- 
nessed his calm, steadfast trust in the 
Lord Jesus; and when the final hour 
came, he gave his aged father (whom I 
baptized at the same time) comforting 
messages “to the teacher,” which show 
conclusively that he had a sure founda- 
tion and a blessed hope. He exhorted 
his father and friends not to mourn for 
him, not to forsake the good way which 
he had travelled, not to fail to meet him 
in the other world to which he was go- 
ing. “It is well, father—it is well.” 
Numerous Inquirers. 

March 81.—The chief Neeghyau with 
many of his people have been with me in 
town for about one week. A brother of 
Boghyee, and a nephew, and others of 
Boghyee’s people were among the num- 
ber. My house has been crowded by day 
and my verandah covered by night with 
visitors. Burmans from the district and 
Burmans from Burmah Proper come to 
see me, and I have no rest. But we feel 
the need of more support in prayer. 

We want power, power, power, power 
from on High. Whopraysforus! Who 
feels an interest in the Shan Mission? 
Some do, I know. May they increase a 
thousand fold. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 
Tour among the Churches. 
Toungoo, Feb. 4.—I left home to visit 
the Karen churches, more especially in 
the region lying to the east of the highest 
range of mountains in Toungoo, in which 
region the Christians have been so long 
disturbed and persecuted by the Red 
Karen chief, Pokhai. 
In the evening I arrived at Shwatah, 
where I had arranged to meet with Quala 
to consult about our different tours 
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among the people, and spent the Sabbath 
with Quala and the church. I found 
that men had already arrived from the 
Mopgha country according to appoint- 
ment, to conduct Quala on his way among 
them and the Bghais. 


Character of Sau Quala. 


5.—I left with Quala and his lame pony, 
as our journey lay for some distance in 
the same direction. He had the impres- 
sion that my journey would be one of 
great peril, partly on account of Pokhai’s 
people, who had been carrying on their 
raids and depredations so long upon 
those villages which I expected to visit, 
and partly because of its intrinsic difficul- 
ty and the danger of sickness. Hence he 
would gladly have seen me contented not 
to go, a thing which he strongly recom- 
mended and urged upon me. I have a 
feeling of love and respect for this man, 
which I have for few others. His un- 
selfishness and devotion to the work of the 
gospel ministry, his fearlessness and sim- 
plicity, and especially his zeal for the hon- 
or of the Master, I feel to be far beyond 
anything in myself. He now goes to the 
Mopghas who have generally kept them- 
selves aloof from the prevailing errors, 
but yet seem to be in a state of wonder- 
ment and doubt. 

I arrived this evening at Klelah, per- 
haps the most important church among 
the Toungoo Karens. It is about the 
same distance from town that Matah is 
from Tavoy, and lies in the same direc- 
tion; and holds about the same relative 
importance with regard to the rest of the 
churches. 


After speaking of an unhappy division in the 
church, one part being drawn aside to error, 
Mr. Cross proceeds: 

Church in Elelah. 

This sect or party is rapidly dwindling 
in nuthbers; and although the original 
leaders are extremely bitter against the 
church, the younger people furtively come 
to worship in the regular chapel. I spent 
two nights in this place. The church is 
apparently recovering from the terrible 
trial which it has had with those who 
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have attempted to introduce error among 
them, to divide and destroy. They have 
finished their chapel, which is teak 
throughout, and shingled ; and in town 
must have cost 1500 or 2000 rupees. 
The chapel is large and was well filled 
by the congregation. 

8.—I left Klelah with pastor Pwaipau 
and a number of other preachers as my 
companions, with the expectation of 
spending the night at Nauthee-dah. We 
followed the road which had been pre- 
pared for the commissioner of Toungoo 
to visit Pokhai for the purpose of. settling 
the difficulty occasioned by burning that 
chief’s house in 1862, and killing his wife 
and family by people sent by the govern- 
ment. We expected the commissioner 
might soon be on his way on this errand, 
and the people were in a state of great 
excitement and expectation. 


A Village Turned Away. 

We arrived at Nauthee-dah about noon. 
It was, professedly, a Christian village, 
but we only saw the people standing in 
their houses. They would not come to 
greet us or in any way welcome us. 
Their conduct was precisely that of a 
heathen village where you are unwel- 
come, except that they carried it to a 
greater extent. When our people asked 
for water, they sent children to bring it. 
We knew beforehand, that this and a 
number of other villages through which 
we must pass were adherents of error. 
We did not, however, mean to shun them, 
or treat them with any disrespect or 
slight. They are greatly deluded, and 
exercise their manifestations of dislike and 
hate not at all on their own account, bot 
because they are ordered todo so by their 
teacher whom they obey. The party 
have appointed this place for the meeting 
of their association next year or in 1866. 
The people began to gather about us 
more and more. 

We concluded not to spend the night 
here, and arrived at the village of Mau- 
ku-dah just as the people were gathering 
in from their work at sunset. These 
people are also nominally adherents of 
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error, but it is not the people so much 
as it is their teacher and their chief. 
The teacher did not hesitate to profess 
the sentiments of infidelity, such as that 
there is no God, &c. The head man 
was extremely rude and seemed to have 
no shame. Our reception was, of course, 
not pleasant, but I could see that the 
people, though afraid, were far from 
sympathizing with him. I preached 
plainly but kindly to them in their chap- 
el, and most were present to hear me. 
I showed them that I had only a plain 
duty to perform, to preach the gospel, 
and to show the people their sins, and I 
could not fail to do this, on account of 
the anger and hatred it might occasion. 
I am happy to think the prominence and 
influence of Mrs. Mason’s followers are 
rapidly declining. I am especially hap- 
py to see that the preachers who adhere 
to the truth, I may say, without excep- 
tion, so far as I know, are disposed to 
bear ill-treatment with a patience and 
forbearance which augur to me a nearly 
complete overthrow of false and perni- 
cious novelties. 


Turned Back Again. 


9.—We started for Bekaluho. The 
people where we slept, Munken-dah, 
seemed desirous of themselves to show 
us the kindness usual among the Karens 
in our journeys among them, of carrying 
our baggage from one village to the next, 
but they were evidently afraid to do so. 
We were obliged therefore to send away 
to a village near by, which we were not 
able to visit, to obtain bearers. I arrived 
before noon at Bekaluho in advance of 
my party, and, the people who were in 
their houses around the chapel, after 
looking at one another, pretty generally 
followed the lead of one who had the 
courage to come to me and shake hands. 
They, however, withdrew, and were near- 
ly all gone by the time pastor Pwaipau 
and the others came up. This village is 
noticed by Quala in his journal last year. 
In the evening Pwaipau preached to the 
people, who were, I should think, nearly 
all present, and called on me after his 
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sermon to speak. I was happy to hear 
the old men saying among themselves at 
the close of the meeting, “This does not 
sound like what we have heard about 
these teachers.” 


New Tribe—Cordial Reception. 

10.—We crossed over what remained 
of the highest range of mountains, and 
came upon a new race and style of Ka- 
rens. They are called Wewas, which 
means “here and there,” because they 
seem to have no settled dialect of their 
own, but use a mixture of a number of 
others.* As we went down the steep 
eastern side of the mountains, the people 
of Quakee, who had heard that we were 
coming, began to meet us for hours be- 
fore we reached their village. They 
came bringing water and cooked rice to 
refresh and help our people over the 
mountains; and with the cleavers to 
clear our path through the thickets. I 
previously had but little idea of the num- 
ber of converts in this place. A very 
great mu!titude, as it seemed to me, were 
ranged along the path on the brow of the 
height on which their village was situa- 
ted, and actually wearied my hands with 
their earnest greetings. My soul could not 
but respond with joy to their simplicity 
and cordiality, after the coldness through 
which I had passed the day before. This 
church, though numbering eighty mem- 
bers, I believe, was not represented at our 
Association this year. The reason was 
that their preacher was not with them, 
and, as I stated in my report of that As- 
sociation, the case of this church is com- 
mon with that of a large number of oth- 
ers which were without preachers. We 
spent the night and nearly all the next 
day with this church, and had a very 
precious season with them in their cov- 
enant and communion meetings. They 
seemed to abide in the gospel. A num- 
ber of villages are visible from this place, 
and messengers from some of them came 
to invite us home with them. 

Romantic Paths. 
11.—Towards evening we started for 
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the village of Bukho, led joyfully on 
our way by the Christians of Quakee. 
Bukho is one of the largest Karen vil- 
lages in Toungoo, and we were met by 
a great multitude of people to shake 
hands with us by the way; so much of 
this in fact did we have, that my pony 
became restive and seemed determined 
not to submit. To a novice, the paths 
along which we pass seem exceedingly 
dangerous. The pony goes along the 
side of a steep mountain, where it seems 
that your foot, hitting against the ground 
on the upper side, might throw him off his 
balance, and cause a tumble of thousands 
of feet towards the bottom. 


Voluble Talkers. 


On our arrival at the chapel, pastor 
Pwaipau at once sounded the gong, as 
is his custom on arriving at a place where 
they receive him, and the multitudes of 
men, women and children came running, 
much in the same way I have seen school 
children in America when they hear the 
bell ring to call them from their play. 
These people have to work hard, a thing 
which was plainly evident to me by the 
great fields of oak and pine which they 
had cut over for their next paddy crop. 
The people are great talkers, and the 
sounds and modulations of their language 
are quite charming to the ear. The wo- 
men, even the more elderly of them, 
seemed to have the quickness of children 
in other places. Their language is quite 
different from that of the Quakees, whom 
I left but two hours ago. When they 
spoke in their covenant meeting, you 
might hear one speak in almost pure 
Sgau; another, by his nasal twang, 
would remind you strongly of the Pwo, 
and another of Bghai, and others still 
would seem to mix all these together. 
One young woman spoke in this last 
style. She was a convert, and her hea- 
then husband had abandoned her and 
taken another wife. This was the theme 
of her talk, and I must freely confess I 
never heard such a rapidity of words ut- 
tered by any man or woman on any other 
occasion; and yet the flow or flood of 
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words was so smooth and modulated by 
cadence and inflexions that it was ex- 
ceedingly charming, and I almost regret- 
ted when not her words but her breath 
failed, and she was obliged to stop. 

When | arose to preach on the Sab- 
bath, I became the object of so much cu- 
riosity that the people could not refrain 
from pointing and talking among them- 
selves; all seemed very wonderful to 
them, no doubt. 

Fruits of the Temperate Zone. 

18.—This morning I walked out, be- 
fore taking my leave of Bukho, and dis- 
covered a beautiful variety of raspberry. 
The fruiting season is said to be July or 
August, but the branches of the briar 
were literally loaded with blossoms and 
buds, and with here and there a ripe 
berry and more still unripe. The briar 
resembles the Rubus occidentalis, but is 
considerably larger than any I have seen 
in America, The prickles are recurved 
and strong, so that it is quite difficult to 
escape when caught by them. The ber- 
ry is rather small, but of a fine flavor, 
and when ripe is of a beautiful orange 
color. I should like to transmit the seeds 
for experiment in America. The pres- 
ence of this berry and other plants be- 
longing rather to the temperate zones, 
indicate to some extent the height of 
these mountains and the nature of the cli- 
mate compared with the plains. 

Timber and Spice Trees. 

My journey to-day is toward a place 
called Mokee. We are supposed to be 
quite outside of British territery, and 
quite within the dominions of Pokhai, 
who has been doing so much in the way 
of robbing and kidnapping for a few 
years past. Four of the soldiers of those 
stationed at Bukho, including an officer, 
thought they would not be doing their 
duty if they left me to travel through 
this region without them, and hence very 
kindly added themselves to my company. 
The principal timber of the country 
through which we pass, is pine and a vari- 
ety of oak, which I think I have never seen 
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resembling Betula Populifolia, and yet 
differing considerably from that variety 
of birch. I also came across the cinna- 
mon tree, which I took to be the laurus 
cinnamomum. In a district a little farther 
to the north and within sight of Bukho, 
this tree grows very abundant, and the 
trees are said to grow very large, as a foot 
or two in thickness, and their bark, of a 
good quality, the length of the tree. 
Some of the trees I saw were a foot thick, 
and the bark sweet and pungent only 
under the surface of the ground and on the 
roots. If this should prove to be the true 
laurus cinnamomum, as I have little doubt 
it is, without better means of comparing 
it, the discovery may be of some impor- 
tance to the people here. We were 
obliged to sleep in the jungle, and found 
a place on the banks of the river Kho, 
which empties into the Salwen, and is 
the outlet for much of the teak carried 
to Maulmain down that river. 
Timid Company. 

15.—We arrived at the village of Mo- 
kee, which presents one of the most beau- 
tiful and attractive landscapes I have 
ever seen in this country. Among other 
things, the Salwen, in respect to which 
distance lends immensely to its enchant- 
ments, is for a long distance in view.— 
My assistant, Plapau, who left me in De- 
cember last with a view of penetrating 
into the Shan country for Karens, arrived 
here sometime ago. He had yielded to 
the entreaties of the people to stay with 
them, and help them to obtain peace with 
Pokhai and his people. He had induced 
them to repair their chapel, which was 
the only building left by the Red Karens. 
when they burned up the village last 
year.* Plapau and the young man who: 
accompanied him were occupying the 
chapel alone. The people were afraid 
to be assembled, except in the middle of 
the day. They have scattered about and © 
built their houses in the most inaccessible- 
places, some near the mouths of caves or 
holes in the rocks and sides of the moun- 
tains. The people came in towards eve- 
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ning, but most of them left before sunset. 
Only a few of the less fearful of them re- 
mained to worship with us through the 
evening. I preached to them on faith 
and the efficacy of prayer, and told them 
they evidently felt too much afraid of 
what man could do unto them, and felt 
too little what God could do for them. It 
is the habit of the people who dare to live 
in their houses, to leave them at break 
of day and crawl off into the thickets to 
hide, as they expect their enemies will 
attack them about that time. The Red 
Karens often come about, apparently to 
reconnoitre, and as the poor people have 
been so often robbed and some of their 
number carried off and sold into slavery, 
they feel persuaded that these reconnais- 
sances are for some purpose. 


Tin Mines—Caves. 


-16.—I went out to visit the “tin dig- 
gings,” for this is the place where tin is 
dug by the Karens. The earth seems to 
be full of tin ore, in particles the size of 
pea. The method of washing it is very 
rude and ineffectual. It is mostly done 
in the palm of the hand; yet in this sim- 
ple way it issaid they sometimes gather 
some ten viss a person in a day—a viss is 
more than three and one-half pounds— 
hence it is very profitable business. I 
was directed to one of the holes in the 
rocks where the people take refuge from 
Pokhai. The mountains are steep and 
rocky ; a house was built almost over the 
mouth of the hole. The hole opened out 
of the sandstone rock, which I found to 
rest upon asubstratum of limestone. The 
‘opening was high up a mountain side, and 
the hole ran downward near the surface 
of the ground, hundreds of feet towards 
the bottom of the mountain. There was 
only a sufficient aperture to admit my 
body by going in feet foremost; it soon 
led, however, to a small chamber where 
we could stand erect, and which might 
harbor eight or ten persons. A lad went 
before me with a pine torch, and I con- 
tinued to follow him till I apprehended 
our torch would only last us to get back 
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chambers or hiding places under shelving 
rocks. It is also said there are serpents, 
such as the cobra, in these hiding places, 
but I saw none. 

I met with many things very interest- 
ing to me respecting my work in connec- 
tion with these distant churches. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 


Annual Meetings. 

Bassein, March 25, 1865.—The an- 
nual meetings of both the Sgau and Pwo 
Associations convened during this month. 
The time of meeting was arranged so as to 
allow those who wished to attend both 
meetings, the Sgau being appointed on the 
Thursday preceeding the full moon (9th 
to 12th inst.,) and the Pwo on the Thurs- 
day following (16th to 19th inst.)—each 
continuing four days and ending with 
Sunday. The attendance was good at 
both meetings, though not so large at the 
Sgau Association as on some former oc- 
casions. The number present at the Pwo 
meeting was larger, I think, than at any 
former meeting, there being as many as 
twenty or thirty present from some of 
the most distant villages. 

Nearly all the pastors and preachers 
were present, and added much to the 
interest of the meetings by the active 
part they took in the proceedings. They 
are gradually learning the forms and or- 
der of such assemblies, and it is pleasing 
to watch their progress from year to 
year, and more especially among the 
Sgaus, the greater part of whose letters 
on this occasion would have done credit 
to an Association in any state of our own 
land. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this was their twenty-third an- 
nual meeting. 

Statistics. 

The number of baptisms during this 
year is larger than has been reported for 
any one of the ten years past. The whole 
number is 395,—a marked advance on 
that of last year, which was only 218. 
Of this number, 243 were baptized dur- 
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ing the first six months, as already re- 
ported, leaving 151 for the second half of 
the year. The Sgau element, of course, 
is in most respects the prominent one in 
all the statistics of the Bassein field ;— 
but there is such a mingling now of Pwo 
and Sgau in many villages, and also of 
the Burmese with the Karens, that care- 
ful inquiry is necessary in order to learn 
whether those baptized were Pwos, Sgaus, 
Karens or Burmans. The Sgau pastors 
report over 300 of the above number in 
connection with Sgau churches, and there 
were probably this number of Sgaus,— 
leaving of the remainder, Pwo Karens 
about 50, and Burmans, 30. Two of the 
number were Shans. 

Upwards of one hundred new worship- 
pers are reported from among the Ka- 
rens. Over seventy of these are Pwos, 
leaving some twenty Sgaus, ard from 
among the Burmese also an equal, if not 
even a larger number. 


Number of Nominal Christians. 
It will be of interest to the friends of 


missions to know how many avowed 
Christians, including those not baptized, 
“nominal” or real Christians, there are to 
be found in this district. This subject 
has been mooted at times before, and it 
was generally supposed that the number 
of communicants given from year to year 
in our minutes included, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, all who claimed to be Christians. 

This idea is now found to be a mistaken 
one. However it may have been in for- 
mer years, the case is greatly altered 
now. This item had a special mention 
this year in all the letters of the churches, 
and reveals the following facts, so far as 
heard from,—for the statistics are not 
yet completed ;—the number of this class, 
including of course all the children of 
Christian parents, is almost, if not quite, 
equal to the number of communicants. 
Thus among the Sgaus there are report- 
ed 5,300, and the total of communicants 
for 1864 is 5,670. Among the Pwos, 
whose total membership is now about 
600, over 400 are reported. 

Taking these figures for our guide, and 
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allowing for those whose statistics are 
not yet fully given, there is found to be 
in connection with the Sgau villages a 
Christian community of some 12,000, or 
double the number heretofore reported 
in the minutes. The number found in 
connection with the Pwo villages or 
churches may be taken in round numbers 
at 1000,—making the total of Karens 
now known as the “white book people” 
in Bassein, 18,000. To this number we 
may add at least one hundred for the 
Burmese, whose membership is now about 
sixty. 
New Churches. 

Two new churches, one Sgau and one 
Pwo, have been recognized during the 
year, making sixty-five Karen churches. 
The location of these churches is new, 
but the members are from other churches. 
We hope soon to have the pleasure of 
reporting at least two new Pwo churches, 
composed of those who have just been 
called out from the darkness of heathen- 
ism. The material is in existence, and 
has been for some time; but it has not 
seemed best to call such beginnings 
churches. They are so called, however, 
in other parts of Burmah. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FBOM DR. KINCAID. 
Schools and School Books. 

Prome, March 18, 1865.—Since I last 
wrote, the Commissioner has been here, 
and he, with the Deputy Commissioner, 
examined our school, or rather two 
schools,—one, all boys, and the other, 
girls and three small boys,—altogether, 
over sixty. They expressed themselves 
as much surprised at the proficiency they 
have made in reading, writing, arithmetic 
and singing, the entire instruction being 
given by Burman teachers—one man 
and one woman. Besides this we have 
two schools in the country, one in Enma 
and one in Poungdai, the pupils mostly 
Karens. 

One sad drawback in reference to 


schools is the want of school books. All 
school books would be paid for, if they 
could be got ; but besides an elementary 
spelling book and tracts, there is nothing 
to be had. 

We were better off for school-books ten 
years ago than we are now. And we 
have no Testaments either in Burmese or 
Karen ; and have had none for years. 

Protracted Meeting. 

Since I wrote before, we have had two 
large meetings in the country,—one 
about forty miles distant, and one thirty 
miles off ; the preaching and prayer meet- 
ings continued two days, and at the close, 
the Lord’s Supper. The Christian's from 
different and distant places came togeth- 
er, and in this way the native Christians 
become acquainted with each other, and 
are encouraged and strengthened. Our 
plan is to have three sermons and two 
prayer meetings during the day and even- 
ing. I have just returned from one of 
these meetings. 

To avoid the sun, I rode thirty-two 
miles one night. I left at six in the even- 
ing and got through about two in the 
morning. I had a Burman on a pony to 
show methe way. This month and April 
the heat is more oppressive and the sun 
more dangerous than any other part of 
the year; to be safe, one should travel in 
the night, or not later than nine in the 
morning. 

Baptism—Death of a Preacher. 

We baptized seven in January and 
three in February. Last month, also, one 
of our native preachers died, Ko Myat 
Poo. He had been feeble and sickly for 
two or three years. He was an excellent 
man and a good preacher. 

There has been a good deal of illness 
for two or three months past—small pox 
in nearly all parts of the country, has 
taken off many ; cholera, a few; dysen- 
tery, more. There has been great loss of 
cattle by small pox, or a disease very sim- 
ilar, and extremely contagious. 

Fields Opening. 

In three different places from twenty 

to thirty miles distant, there is a good 
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deal of reading and inquiry, and invita- 
tions have come for me to visit them, and 
I have reason to hope that light is break- 
ing in upon them. Soon I intend to visit 
these places in company with one or two 
native preachers. To one place I have 
sent on a man before me. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. STEVENS. 


The Purifying Process. 

Rangoon, April 12, 1865.—I have just 
returned from a tour of eleven days 
among the villages to the north as far as 
Hmaubee. We preached much and were 
well received, although I was not permit- 
ted to baptize any converts. This sea- 
son, indeed the year, has been rather 
characterized by sifting than by gather- 
ing,—a process very necessary for the 
purity of the church, we all well know. 
I think that without question, the impres- 
sion is steadily growing upon the people, 
that Christianity will certainly prevail 
over Buddhism, and I as certainly long 
the more earnestly for the evidence of 
genuine regenerating power in the hearts 
of converts and inquirers. 

LETTER FROM MRS. CARPENTER. 
Mr. Carpenter and the Theological School. 

Kemendine, March 13, 1865.—During 
this last year, Dr. Binney has been grad- 
ually shifting the responsibility and labor 
of the school upon Mr. C. as much as pos- 
sible, so that when the new year opens, 
the work will not be altogether new. 
Still Mr. C. feels himself poorly prepared 
to discharge the duties of the position as 
they ought to be discharged; but still, 
I think, feels a cheerful readiness to give 
his whole strength to the work,—and 
a hope that with God’s blessing, it may 
not be altogether in vain. The Karens 
themselves are anxious to have the full- 
est course of study open to them. 

The Real Need. 

The thing that does, I think, give us 
all more concern than the number ot 
young men who come, or the length of 
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time they may be allowed to stay, is the 
influence and teaching given them while 
they are here. May God grant his help 
and his Spirit. My husband and myself 
felt greatly encouraged by what we saw 
and heard at the breaking up of the 
school. The year before, whatever the 
facts were, they did not come under our 
notice, nor could we understand then as 
now what we did hear. The last one or 
two sermons preached by our first native 
assistant, Sau Tay, seemed to us particu- 
larly rich in true gospel spirit and instruc- 
tion, —that spirit which shone out as 
Christ bade his disciples to “Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel.” 
Native Helpers Sent Forth. 

Then the following the boys, as the 
way opened up before each one,—some 
to go upon the mountains beyond Shway- 
gyeen, where no preacher has ever been, 
—some to go to a people west of Shway- 
gyeen, who were reported as desirous of 
hearing the message,—some to go to a 
destitute region southeast and west of 
ourselves,—one to return to his Tavoy 
home, after having completed the course 
of study, to assist Mr. Colburn, we hope, 
—one here and another there,—most of 
the older ones going to preach, the young- 
er ones to visit home or earn a little 
money,—our hearts were very much 
drawn out after them in their work, and 
we were moved to pray, I think with 
greater earnestness than ever before, 
that the good Spirit of God would go 
with them and bless them. We shall 
expect to hear again from them all when 
school begins again, and then to devote 
ourselves anew to school labor. 


Rangoon Burmese Association. 

Rangoon, March 24, 1865.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the Rangoon Burmese 
Association commenced at Thongzai, 
Feb. 9, 1865, and continued through the 
fuur following days. The introductory 
sermon was preached at 10, a.M., by 
br. Crawley, on the office and work of 
the Holy Spirit, the need of his influence, 
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&c.—an intelligible and practical gospe 

sermon, exhibiting just and sober views 
of what is felt to be the one great essen- 
tial to success in our work—“power from 
on high”—the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit.” Br. Stevens was chosen Mod- 
erator; br. Crawley, clerk, and br. 
Douglass, Chairman of Committee of 
Arrangements. The afternoon session 
was occupied in hearing the letters from 
the churches. 

Friday, 10 a.m., Ko En, the venerable 
and esteemed pastor of the Rangoon 
church, preached a sermon especially for 
the benefit of the pastors and preachers. 
In the afternoon, the “Circular letter” 
was read by br. Crawley, on the duty of 
giving to support the gospel. Saturday 
was spent in prayer, conference, debate, 
&c. Sunday morning, br. Stevens preach- 
ed an excellent sermon, as he did also on 
the Wednesday evening previous to the 
commencement of the Association. Sun- 
day afternoon, Ko Thetnou, the pastor 
of the Thongzai church, preached. The 
meeting of four days closed appropriate- 
ly by the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the evening of the Lord’s-day. 


How the Time was Spent. 


No description can convey to one not 
present, nor certainly to one not acquaint- 
ed with the peculiar feelings of the mis- 
sionary, a just idea of the interest felt 
and the feast enjoyed at Thongzai. Br. 
Douglass arrived the week before the 
Association, and had a good time in hold- 
ing meetings and preaching to the people 
Many of the delegates and Christians 
from other parts were there also several 
days before, so that things were nicely 
agoing by the time the Association open- 
ed. Four sessions were held each day. 
Prayer meeting from 7 to8. Preaching, 
&c., from 10 to 12. Business from 1 to 3. 
Preaching, conference, prayer, &c., &c., 
from early candle light onwards. To give 
vent to the friendly and social elements, 
much of the night was occupied ; groups 
might be seen and heard any night during 
the meeting up till 2 or 3 in the morning, 


chatting, debating, singing, &c., &c. 
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Thongzai no more a Heathen Place. 


All were impressed with a marked fea- 
ture of the people of Thongzai. The 
community may no longer be said to be 
a heathen community, with any more pro- 
priety than a town in Massachusetts or 
New York, the greater portion of whose 
people are still unconverted. The peo- 
ple of Thongzai no longer worship idols 
or support and follow the priests and their 
former heathen customs. They assent in 
the main to the truth of Christianity, and 
in fact stand just where the mass Of peo- 
ple in Christian lands stand,—enveloped 
in the light, and surrounded by the in- 
fluences of the gospel, hoping and wait- 
ing, with no intention of dying before 
they become Christians. Many of these 
people joined heartily and worked hard 
with the Christians to accommodate and 
feed the people of the Association. Br. 
Stevens and others remarked, they knew 
of no other Burmese community like it. 


The Company Assembling. 


The distance travelled and the time 
occupied in reaching Thongzai, it may 
be, prepared us to relish and appreciate 
the social and religious festivities. Let- 
padau is one hard day’s journey from 
Thongzai. The preacher and quite a 
good number of Christians from that place 
were at the meeting. Henthada is dis- 
tant from Thongzai, thirty miles the near- 
est way, through the jungle and across 
the paddy fields; this distance br. Craw- 
ley travelled on foot in one day. In a 
note now before me, speaking of the meet- 
ing, br. C. says, “Tome it was by far the 
most enjoyable Association we have yet 
had.” He does not explain how much 
his tramp of thirty miles in the blaze of 
a tropic sun contributed to the greater 
“enjoyableness.” A large delegation of 
very interesting Christian people was 
present from the Henthada church, and 
not the least noticeable and pleasing was 
a company of children—pupils of br. C’s 
school, with the teacher, who is an intel- 
ligent and prepossessing Burman Chris- 
tian. From Rangoon to Thongzai, the 
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distance by the land road is seventy or 
eighty miles, by the river it is still more. 

One company of men went on foot 
preaching by the way, making the jour- 
ney in about a week ; two other parties 
went by boat. Jacob, formerly a Mus- 
sulman, hired a boat at his own charge 
and took the pastor and a number of 
others free of expense. Jacob is a fine 
Christian man; though a merchant, he 
finds much time to labor for the Lord, 
and is liberal with his money to aid on 
the work. Last year he chartcred a 
boat and went to the Association at Bas- 
sein, providing a free passage for many. 
He speaks the Burmese language well 
and is a good preacher, and preached be- 
fore the Association at Thongzai. Our 
party was five days by boat on the way, 
but about two days were spent in labors 
by the way. 

But what shall we say of the Bagesein 
delegation? Br. Douglass thinks the dis- 
tance from Bassein to Thongzai is not 
less than 250 miles. Br. D. and the six 
delegates from the Bassein church went 
all that distance and rowed their own 
boat. It would be strange for so many 
to come together at the cost of so much 
time and effort, and not think it best to 
have a good time. 

Whether our native brethren and sis- 
ters in solemn conclave passed such a 
“resolution,” I cannot say; but I only 
repeat the unanimous opinion of the na- 
tive Christians, when I say that from the 
beginning to the end, it was “very good,” 
“wonderfully good.” As the respective 
delegations from distant locations came 
together and witnessed the exhibition ot 
so much talent, intelligence and respect- 
ability, and as they began to mingle in 
the prayer and conference meeting and 
listen to the sermons, and lift up their 
voices in praise, and as they contrasted 
their present prospects, precious hopes 
and glorious light with their former dense 
and dismal darkness, out of which they 
had so recently been brought, is it a 
wonder if their hearts did burn within 
them ? 
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Thongzai and its Associations. 


The place of the meeting too was cal- 
culated to heighten the interest, and im- 
part asad and thoughtful tinge to our 
joy. It was Thongzai, where the gospel 
has made so much real progress of late, 
and where there has been such a noise- 
less, but genuine, work of grace. The 
“Moudot” (temporary building) in which 
we met for public services four times a 
day for many days, was erected on the 
baked and charred ground on which stood 
the beautiful and commodious chapel and 
dwelling house, both under one roof, so 
recently destroyed by fire. To know 
how beavy a blow the loss of this fine 
building was to the church and commu- 
nity at Thongzai, one should know how 
patiently and perseveringly each mem- 
ber for months and even years had con- 
tributed of his or her substance and ef- 
fort for the completion and completeness 
of the work. She, too, who had with so 
much energy and discretion gone before 
them as their teacher and guide was 
about to leave for her native land. The 
knowledge of this fact filled every heart 
with tender and regretful feelings. Mrs. 
Ingalls possesses the entire confidence 
and affection of the Burman Christians. 
This place in their esteem she has gain- 
ed not by arts of magic or by intimations 
of high connections and mysterious influ- 
ence with and over government officials, 
by which her followers are likely to re- 
ceive special favor and rewards; but by 
faithfully teaching them the plain traths 
of the gospel, and by exemplifying its 
spirit and power in her life. She has 
worked her way into their hearts, and 
fairly won her position. In this her mis- 
sionary associates rejoice, and cherish 
towards her unabated confidence and af- 
fection. 

Character of the Meeting—Statistics. 

Br. Stevens and others witnessed a 
good improvement in the ability of 
preachers to comprehend the business of 
the Association, and also to express their 
own ideas. On one or two occasions the 
debates were spirited and interesting. 
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When shall the Burmese have a score of 
such Associations ? 


The statistics are as follows. 
Baptized during the 75 
Received by 4 
4 
Deceased 6 
22 
Children in school. 55 
Ordained 3 
Native 19 
Delegates 39 
Contributions, rupees. 
Present number of church members....... 381 
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Tour to the South. 


Henthada, Dec. 9, 1864.—Immediate- 
ly after I wrote last, giving an account 
of four short tours about Henthada city, 
I started on a more extended tour to the 
south, to Donabew and its vicinity. It 
being rather too early in the season to 
travel inland, I went in a boat and visit- 
ed places on and near the banks of the 
Irrawadi. A part of my object in mak- 
ing this tour, was to visit two of our high 
schools, in Sa-ka-gyee and Bynyah, 
places forty miles from Henthada and 
twenty miles from each other. 

It is on such tours as this that I feel 
more sensibly than ever my inability to 
do all that needs to be done in this wide 
field. There are, south of this city and 
near the banks of the river, nineteen 
churches. I had only two weeks to spend 
in this direction ; so I could only visit a 
few of the churches, and O, how few of 
the heathen ! 

I called at the village of Toung-bo-tea, 
where there are candidates for baptism, 
and where I expected to have the com- 
munion. But the disciples found it im- 
possible to be away from their fields, it 
being their harvest time.. So, after 
spending a few hours in conversing with 
some of the Christians and the heathen, 
I returned to my boat and floated down 
to Laming, where I arrived towards eve- 


ning. In going to Laming, I passed un- 
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visited a church in Plau-ner-moo, and 
another in Kyu-ta-nau, and another in 
Kyu-ta-nau kyong, and still another in 
Zalone. 

I spent a very busy and profitable day 
in Laming, baptized four interesting con- 
yerts and celebrated the communion. 
The church had excluded two of its 
members during the year, but was in a 
good state. 

I continued my journey from Laming, 
passing a Sgau Karen church at Lau-la- 
pyah, and two Pwo churches in a place 
called Kyung-shah. Spent one night 
with a small church at Khau-tee-klo. 
The Christians here find it hard to ob- 
tain a livelihood, owing to the annual 
overflow of water which nearly ruins 
their crops ; they have ceased to doany- 
thing towards the support of their pastor, 
who was absent helping his father har- 
vest his grain. The Sabbath school at 
La Porte, Ind., have helped this preacher, 
So-bong ; but I hear nothing more from 
them now. This is one of our most needy 
churches. 

Church Surrounded by Heathen. 

Leaving Khau-tee-klo and passing two 
large churches at Autia and Auprau, I 
spent the day with a new church of fif- 
teen members. All were present at the 
communion, which was then for the first 
time administered in Yay-lai-gyee. The 
teacher here finished his studies in our 
school during the past rains. The church 
promise to give him his full support; yet 
I fear they may not be able to do this. 
This little church is in the midst of many 
heathen. O that the influence of this 
church may be such as to lead those hea- 
then to Christ. 

From Yay-lai-gyee I went on to Do- 
nabew, passing at Ka-nee-gyee one of our 
very best churches. I also left behind, 
on the east side of the river, two impor- 
tant churches, one of which I expect to 
visit on my way back to Henthada. 


The Church in Donabew. 


The church in Donabew is doing much 
better than formerly. There has been 
a Burman preacher in that city for years 
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past, and I have left the Karens depend- 
ing for instruction upon the Burman 
teacher. This has not worked well. The 
Karens now have a pastor of their own 
nation. Totah, who has been so long 
with us in Henthada, has been trans- 
ferred to Donabew. I hope the La Crosse 
Sabbath school will still do for him what 
they have done so well and regularly for 
the past five years. The church in Do- 
nabew is small, there being only fifteen 
Karen Christians. They have just been 
increased by the addition of a wealthy, 
middle-aged man, who, though greatly 
troubled by his very wicked heathen 
wife, still remains firm. Donabew is our 
most southern church. 

From thence we went westward, by 
land, to Akyau. There is one of our 
larger Pwo Karen churches. That 
church has given me not a little trouble 
in times past, but is now in a better state. 
I baptized four converts, and administer- 
ed the sacrament there. The disciples 
there are poor, and are unable to support 
their teacher, Sa-Byee. This man was 
aided by the Kalamazoo College; but I 
fear our friends there have lost either 
their interest in the man, or their ability 
to aid him. 

A Light in Darkness. 

From Akyau to Bynyah, I went in a 
small boat or canoe on a devious stream, 
which flows between banks adorned with 
the most beautiful foliage. Very few 
people appeared upon the banks, and 
those few were mostly Burmans. Mon- 
keys played among the trees, and huge 
birds waded upon the banks of the stream. 
In Bynyah we found, as usual, all firm in 
the faith. There were a number to be 
baptized. But I came “not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.” This I did on 
the Sabbath to a large congregation. 
The ordinance I left to be performed by 
the pastor of the church, Nya Pee. This 
servant of Christ has been greatly afflict- 
ed by illness in his family. He seemed 
to feel very sensibly his deprivation, not 
being able to visit among the neighbor- 
ing churches, and even not able to take 
the watch-care of his own church. He 
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also has had the hard lesson to learn of 
submitting to God’s will and of doing 
nothing. Christ is honored by his peo- 
ple in Bynyah. Bynyah has been the 
seat of one of our high schools for the 
last two years. The members of the 
church build and keep in repair the chap- 
el, and board pupils from abroad. But 
the teacher of the school is aided by a 
Scotch society in India, called “Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society.” 
The society aid us in conducting three 
such schools. That is all they do in Bur- 
mah. The principal work of the society 
is in India Proper. 

There are at the west and south-west 
of Bynyah five more churches; but as 
the annual association is to be held 
with one of them, I go no further now, 
but return to Donabew, and thence to 
Sa-ka-gyee, the seat of another of our 
high schools. 

In Sa-ka-gyee, the people were so very 
busy in their fields I did not think it best 
to callthem together. Educational mat- 
ters and matters interesting to the disci- 
ples there occupied my time for a day. 
Our largest school in the jungle is held 
here, which numbers above thirty pupils. 

From this place I returned by night 
towards home, and arrived in Zalone 
early in the morning. Spent a most 
profitable day in preaching and adminis- 
tering the ordinances. The work was 
harder for me, as all had to be done in 
the Pwo Karen dialect. I feel that this 
is one of our most living churches. We 
shall probably ordain this pastor soon. 
An ordained man among the Pwos is 
what we greatly need. There are, in 
this mission, seven little Pwo Karen 
churches. 

The Helped, Helping. 

Last year the preacher in Zalone, Sau- 
dong, was aided by the church in Jack- 
son, Mich. But I hear of no aid from 
thence this year. Hence, after the ser- 
vices there, I fancied I saw in Sau-dong’s 
countenance signs of disappointment in 
not being aided. But I was very agree- 
ably surprised when he and his two dea- 
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cons each put into my hands a rupee to 
aid me! and then provided me with a 
pony to ride home upon! It was but a 
small thing, but it was suggestive of what 
I might hope for in time of need. I was 
happy as I rode home that night, twenty 
miles, alone ; I could seem to see a glo- 
rious future for these little churches. 
May God grant the realization of those 
glorious visions. 

Then I remembered a letter which I 
had recently received from the pastor of 
the church in Kyung-ta-nau. When he 
heard that my pony was superannuated, 
he bestirred himself, found me a pony to 
ride upon, and himself offered to pay all 
the expense, — this, from a man who 
last year received aid from the German 
Western Baptist Association, and who 
this year expects nothing from me. The 
exhibition of this spirit fills my soul with 
inexpressible joy. To God be the praise. 

Providential Succor. 

And now I am waiting the arrival of 
the steamer which permits me to start 
on a tour to the north of this city. There 
are needy preachers in that direction. 
I know not how I can go to them and 
not take them any aid. But I have not 
a rupee to give them. Yet all will be as 
God orders. 

P. S.—Dec. 12.—The semi-monthly 
steamer isin. It brings five hundred ru- 
pees for me from England! The donors 
desire me to spend “it mostly on needy 
Karen preachers!” What could be more 
timely? We praise God for this aid, 
though it comes through our very good 
friend McLeod Wylie. 

—— 


FRANCE. 
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Visit to Lyons. 

Paris, June 23, 1865.—In view of re- 
peated appeals addressed to our church 
by our brethren in Lyons, I have been 
deputed by our brethren here to visit 
them, and to organize a church there 
again, if it should seem to be according 
to the will of God. 
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I left Paris for this purpose the 15th of 
May and returned the 15th current, hav- 
ing spent a month at Lyons, visiting, 
preaching, and holding prayer meetings 
in this vast field. Though my work was 
fatiguing, it was also attended by a Di- 
vine blessing. The Lord be praised ! 

I found at Lyons several members of 
the old church founded by br. Devan. 
These members have continued living 
and faithful to God our Saviour, and have 
preserved the evangelical principles 
which are so dear to us. 

They received me like an angel of God, 
and I was very happy among them. 

But I must add with pain that a great 
number of the old members, after the fa- 
tal defection of their last pastor, took 
refuge, some in the national church, 
others in the evangelical chapel, others 
joined the Darbyists, &c. 


State of the Former Members. 


I saw several of these poor friends. 
They seem not to have lost their piety; 
they appear even to have preserved at 
heart our religious sentiments to such an 
extent that if a Baptist pastor were sent 
to Lyons, they would perhaps become 
again a part of our church. 

I also observed, in visiting some pious 
members of the evangelical church at 
Lyons, that they feel-a degree of distrust 
in the principles of their organization. 
They acknowledge the truth of our prin- 
ciples, and some of them would probably 
join us, if we had a pastor in Lyons. 
They were my constant hearers during 
my visit. 

Our first meeting, which was a prayer 
meeting, numbered six persons; the 
third, twenty, the last, nearly forty ; our 
upper room could not accommodate any 
more. I was also called to visit several 
Catholic families and some sick persons, 
to whom, I hope, I] did some good. To 
God be all the glory. 

Many of the pastors in Lyonsare hostile 
tous; but others, both of the national and 
the evangelical church, sympathize with 
us, and even incline towards our views on 


baptism. 
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Church Re-organized. 

On Lord’s day, May 28th, the church 
of Lyons was organized anew in the name 
of the Holy Trinity. The church, thus 
constituted, consists of six members. A 
Sabbath school has been commenced for 
the children of the members and others 
who wish to attend, and two brethren have 
been appointed to take charge of it. One 
of our Baptist brethren, formerly a mem- 
ber of our church in A——, now an ex- 
cellent Bible colporteur, laboring among 
the soldiers encamped at Lyons, has been 
unanimously appointed by the church as 
an evangelist, to take charge of the 
church in the absence of a pastor. It has 
also been determined that two boxes 
should be prepared to receive the contri- 
butions for the poor, and for the expenses 
attending worship. 

Baptism at Lyons. 

On Thursday, June 1st, at a very full 
meeting, a brother presented himself asa 
candidate for baptism. He gave a very 
scriptural and edifying account of his faith, 
and was unanimously received. 

Sunday, the 4th of June, we had a 
blessed day. The brother recéived as a 
candidate the preceding Thursday was 
baptized in the morning, and in the after- 
noon we all partook with joy of the Lord’s 
Supper. A collection was then taken for 
the slaves just set at liberty 10 the United | 
States; and though the brethron are poor 
laborers, the contribution amounted to 15 
francs 50 centimes. 

On the evening of June 15th, I 
preached my farewell sermon tothe breth- 
ren. Many were moved totears. They 
pressed my hands and said,—* When will 
you come again? Come again, come 
again, or send us a pastor soon.” 

I bless God for the result of my visit to 
Lyons. It is my fervent prayer that 
these brethren may not be forsaken ; that 
they may be visited as often as possible, 
until a pastor is sent them. 


LETTER FROM MR. D——. 
Advance of Baptist Principles. 
P—, May 4, 1865.—I remarked, in 
some of my recent letters, that if we 
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advance but slowly, the Baptist principles 
make, nevertheless, sensible progress in 
France. 

A proof is found in the following state- 
ment, which comes from a Wesleyan 
minister, and which was published in the 
French religious paper, entitled “L’Evan- 
geliste,” last March. 

“The question of baptism continues to 
be agitated in the churches of France, 
thanks to the incessant, but most praise- 
worthy activity of the Baptist churches 
which have existed some years in Paris 
and in the north of France. The prin- 
ciples of the Baptists have been rapidly 
diffused among the other churches. A 
good number of pastors of Independent 
churches are Baptists to-day, as well as 
many agents of the Evangelical Society, 
and the National church itself has not es- 
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caped the contagion ; for some of the pas- 
tors no longer baptize infants except to 
accommodate, without, however, attach- 
ing the least importance to the ceremony. 
The Methodist church is perhaps the only 
one in France, where pastors are now 
thoroughly Pedo-baptist. And, if the 
prediction made one day in my presence 
by a distinguished pastor is realized, if in 
thirty years all the Independent churches 
in France have become Baptists, it is very 
probable that the Methodists alone will 
have to meet the conflict against princi- 
ples which we (the Methodists) believe 
to be erroneous.” 

I do not make any reflection upon 
these lines. I add only that we are en- 
couraged to go forward, because we know 
that the final triumph appertains to the 
truth. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE GOSPEL IN ALGERIA. 


In Algeria the Spanish element far 
exceeds the French. Deducting the 
French military and civil employés, the 
real settlers or colonists are by a large 
majority Spaniards. They live sparing- 
ly, work hard, and produce most of the 
fruits and vegetables which are sold in 
the markets of the principal towns.— 
They are sunk in the deepest ignorance, 
are unable to read, and are completely 
in the power of their spiritual teachers— 
the priests of Rome ; the “blind, leading 
the blind.” But, with them as with all 
other benighted peoples, the simple gos- 
pel of perfected redemption in Christ 
Jesus soon penetrates the enshrouding 
darkness with its cheering and vivifying 
ray. They believe, enter into the free- 
dom of new life, adoption and heirship, 
and are emancipated from the dominion 
of Rome’s priests. Fed with the sincere 
milk of the Word, they grow in grace 
and in knowledge, and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. But being them- 
selves and their children unable to read, 


the Word of God is a sealed book to 
them, and, therefore, the great desidera- 
tum is elementary instruction, in order to 
open up to them in their own homes and 
in their own tongue all the treasures of 
God’s Word. 


Until within the last two years there 
was no stated missionary to the Spaniards 
in Algiers. The Rev J. Lowitz, mission- 
ary to the Jews representing the British 
Jewish Society, occasionally preached in 
Spanish, and a colporteur has for some 
time been supported by a missionary soci- 
ety at Barmen in Germany. About two 
years ago it pleased the Lord to direct the 
steps of a remarkably gifted man to Al- 
giers, who, full of faith and zeal, has la- 
bored exclusively among the Spaniards 
with much blessing. Don Francisco de 
Paula Ruet is a member of a good Span- 
ish family; his late father was a colo- 
nel in the Spanish army, his uncle was a 
general, and his brother holds a military 
command. He was educated for the bar. 
Having completed his university curricu- 
lum with distinguished success, he visited 


Italy for further improvement in the 
study of law. Passing, one day, along a 
street in Turin, he saw people entering a 
house ; he stopped, inquired, and being 
told that it was a place of Protestant wor- 
ship, he thought he would like to see and 
hear what was going on. He entered, 
the Word touched his heart, and from 
that hour he became an inquirer after 
truth, and through God's mercy he at 
length found it in Him who is himself 
“The Way, the Trath, and the Life.” 

Being @ man of an inquiring and cul- 
tivated mind, he, under the instruction 
of Dr. De Sanctis (himself a converted 
priest, whose labors for the evangeliza- 
tion of Italy are so well known and have 
been so much blessed) soon acquired a 
deep and sound insight into the doctrines 
of the New Testament. At length, hav- 
ing fed upon the stronger meat of the 
Word, his spirit was stirred within him, 
and he determined, in God's strength, to 
give up all the bright prospects of his legal 
career, to return to Barcelona, his native 
city, and there preach the simple gospel 
of justification by faith in Jesus to his 
benighted countrymen. 

He did so, and the result was, as any 
one might easily have anticipated. He 
preached boldly and fearlessly. Being an 
eloquent and energetic speaker, crowds 
thronged to hear him, and many believ- 
ed. One in particular is well known for 
his subsequent testimony and sufferings 
for Christ's sake. Manuel Matamoros 
first heard the word of the gospel from 
Don Francisco de Paula Ruet. The 
priests, as in all ages, ever alive to the 
interests of their own craft, soon stirred 
in the matter: the people were begin- 
ning to inquire, and inquify must at all 
hazards be stifled. The law was invok- 
ed, and the preacher imprisoned. His 
term of imprisonment completed, he was 
let out; but the fire of zeal and love so 
long smouldering in his breast, strength- 
ened by prayer and precious communings 
with the Prisoner’s Friend, burst forth 
afresh; again he preached, nothing daunt- 
ed, though he knew that “bonds and im- 
prisonment” awaited him. A second 
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time he was incarcerated. At length, 
finding that nothing short of death, per- 
petual imprisonment, or exile could ex- 
tinguish the testimony of this faithful wit- 
ness for Jesus, recourse was had to the 
last expedient, and Don Francisco de 
Paula Ruet was banished for life. 

Still carrying his zeal, his faith and his 
love with him, and nothing “terrified by 
his adversaries,” he wandered forth a 
penniless stranger, without ‘purse or 
scrip,” yet with the love of God in his 
heart, and pitched his tent for some time 
at Gibraltar, where he preached and 
taught with much acceptance, and found 
a help meet for his future journey of life. 
From Gibraltar he came to Algiers in 
simple dependence upon the Lord for 
food and raiment. For months he preach- 
ed, and the Lord supplied his daily neces- 
sities in answer to prayer. A society for 
the evangelization of Spaniards was 
founded in Paris: its committee allowed 
Mr. Ruet two hundred francs a month 
for the personal necessities of himself and 
family, that is, ninety-six pounds a-year. 
He was thus delivered from absolute 
want, and continued to labor on in faith 
and hope. But he needs means to travel 
about the country, in order to preach to 
the Spaniards located around the towns 
in the country. Thus he goes to Blidah 
once a month, and has always a large 
congregation of attentive hearers. But 
this and all the expenses he has to pay out 
of his two hundred francs, 8/. sterling a 
month. Had he the means, he could itin- 
erate and preach much more abundantly 
at Bondzareah, Douera, Koleah, Blidah, 
and other towns. 

Churches have been formed at Algiers 
and other places; but as the work pros- 
pers under the Lord’s blessing, a greater 
responsibility is involved to train and 
teach not only the parents but also the 
children. Pastor Ruet laments the ig- 
norant state of the little ones, and his 
inability to supply them with a believing 
teacher ; he has been earnestly praying 
that God would raise him up help. Just 
now he has a young man, in every way 
fitted to conduct a school for the children 
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of Spaniards. He is the son of the Span- 
ish colporteur, lately come to Algiers 
from Gibraltar, married, intelligent, zeal- 
ous, and anxious to undertake the work. 
He speaks French, English, and Spanish 
but the last is his vernacular. If about 
eighty pounds a-year (2000 francs) could 
be raised, this young man could devote 
himself to the work of Christian educa- 
tion under the superintendence of Pas- 
tor Ruet. 

As Spain is at present hermetically 
sealed to all missionary effort, Algiers 
seems to be the route into Spain. Span- 
iards are continually coming and going, 
and as far as possible, when families or indi- 
viduals are sailing into Spain, they are 
supplied with Bibles and Testaments, and 
thus many copies of the Scriptures have 
found entrance into Spain, and will, 
doubtless, ultimately produce fruit. Pas- 
tor Ruet is of opinion that, as soon as 
missionary effort is allowed and religious 
toleration established, a large proportion 
of the Spaniards will throw off the shack- 
les of Rome and turn to the Lord. 

Pastor Ruet’s faithful preaching in and 
around Algiers has stirred up the animos- 
ity of the priests; the people have been 
publicly warned not to listen to the her- 
etic, and lately two Catholic missionaries, 
Jesuit friars, came to Algiers, and in the 
Cathedral church, during seven succes- 
sive evenings, delivered lectures (dia- 
logues), and inveighed in Spanish against 
Protestantism, and denounced Pastor 
Ruet as a renegade, who, having left the 
bosom of the true church, had been exil- 
ed by the Spanish government. The ef- 
fect of this was only to excite curiosity 
and stir up inquiry, and thereby to in- 
crease the number of Mr. Ruet’s hearers. 
Thus the machinations of Rome's priests, 
wise in their generation, only turned out 
unto the furtherance of the gospel. 

It may, perhaps, interest the reader to 
know that Mr. Ruet was engaged to come 
to London from Gibraitar to preach in 
Spanish during the last exhibition, which 
he did with much acceptance and bless- 
ing, in Freemasons’ Hall, the temporary 
gospel hall, and in other places. 
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The Lord’s work in Algiers among the 
Spaniards is progressing in spite of all 
opposition ; as an evidence may be in- 
stanced the fact, that the evening before 
last Good Friday, Mr. Ruet preached to a 
congregation of upwards of four hundred 
Spaniards, of whom seventy were com- 
municants.—Christian Work. 


THE CHOTA NAGPORE MISSION. 


During the months of March and April 
last I undertook a journey, chiefly for ex- 
ploring purposes through Sirgujah, Chota 
Nagpore and Palamow, and had the 
pleasure of spending some days with the 
missionaries at Ranchi, as well as of meet- 
ing many of the native Christians in their 
villages in the district. Thus I had a 
good opportunity of seeing to some extent 
the “present need,” and I cannot but bear 
witness to its existence, in the hope that 
some Christian readers who havethe pow- 
er will furnish the means required to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

On my arrival at Ranchi on Saturday, 
March 25th, one of the first things I heard 
was, that upwards of 250 converts were 
waiting to be received to the church on the 
morrow, and that about the same number 
had been received the previous Sunday. 
In the afternoon of that day I went to the 
church where all these candidates were as- 
sembled to have their names registered, a 
very necessary step where so many crowd 
to receive the ordinance. This assem- 
blage of men and women, young and old, 
eome in from a distance of thirty or forty 
miles to be enrolled among the followers 
of Jesus, with the missionary among them, 
busily engaged in writing down the 
names, age and residence of each, was a 
most interesting sight, and such as could 
be seen nowhere else in India. - In order 
not to interfere with the regular Sunday 
services, the baptism was postponed till 
Monday. That day at 7 in the morning 
the baptismal service commenced, and 
lasted for two hours and a half. The 
catechetical nature of the service gave an 


excellent opportunity even for a stranger 
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to learn what amount of acquaintance 
with Christian truths these converts had ; 
and this is just the point I wish to bring 
before the reader; for it is this that 
renders assistance so urgently necessary. 

The missionaries have prepared for the 
use of their people a kind of little hand- 
book, containing the Ten Commandments 
the Lord’s prayer, and the Apostles’ 


Creed; together with questions and an-- 


swers explanatory of these, as well as of 
the meaning and nature of baptism. 
These are committed to memory by all the 
candidates, who also receive oral instruc- 
tion from the catechists charged with the 
duty of teaching them. When they ap- 
pear for baptism, the missionary minutely 
examines them in these subjects to ascer- 
tain whether they understand what they 
profess to believe. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, their ready and clear replies 
showed that they did understand to a con- 
siderable extent. The majority of Chris- 
tians will agree that this amount of knowl- 
edge of Christianity is, together with 
personal faith in Jesus Christ, sufficient 
to entitle them to the ordinance of bap- 
tism;, but there are no Protestant Chris- 
tians who will not at once perceive the 
urgent need there is for the means of fur- 
ther instructing them in the truth; and it 
is for this purpose that help is so much 
required. Let me ask the reader, there- 
fore, to think a little over the following 
facts :— 

Of these so-called Christians converts 
there are no fewer than 7,000. These 
live in villages, scattered over an area of 
about 5,000 square miles. Their number, 
as well as the extent of country they oc- 
cupy, is rapidly increasing. 

There are at Ranchi only four Euro- 
pean agents of the mission, and these 
are assisted by only a small number of 
teachers and catechists. 

Let the reader think of this infant 
Christian community, formed from among, 
and growing up in the midst of a most ig- 
norant and degraded race of people, and 
the urgent need of teaching them will be- 
come evident. The future character and 
efficiency of the Christian church among 
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the Coles depends greatly on the amount 
of knowledge imparted to its first mem- 
bers, and especially to their children. I 
do not mean that all these converts should 
be educated, in the ordinary sense of that 
word. That is out of the question ; but it 
is the bounden duty of the Christian church 
to see that the means are provided for 
them to be taught what our Saviour com- 
manded his apostles to teach their con- 
verts in Matthew 28: 20. As tothe chil- 
dren, schools ought to be provided for 
them. As yet only a few exist; but it is 
gratifying to find that the people them- 
selves are anxious to get schools, and 
willing to contribute to their support. 
Teachers, however, are not forthcoming, 
and the boarding school at Ranchi is not 
sufficient to meet the demand.—Friend 
of India. 


MOHAMMEDANISM AND 
ITY. 

With regard to the assertion that the 
converts to Mohammedanism were much 
more numerous than those to Christiani- 
ty, such a representation is not corrobo- 
rated by official documents; for the colo- 
nial blue-book issued in 1863 gives the 
returns from Sierra Leone, under the 
census of 1860, as follows: Total popu- 
lation, 41,624. Of these, were liberated 
Africans, 15,782; born within the colony, 
22,598. Of the whole population only 
3,357 remained pagans; 1,734 were Mo- 
hammedans; 15,180 were Methodists, etc., 
and 12,954 church people; 11,016 chil- 
dren were taught in the schools during 
the year. 

The trade of the colony is steadily 
growing; the population are rapidly 
learning the general customs of civilized 
society, and in many instances amassing 
wealth, enabling them to vie with Euro- 
pean enterprise. 

Sierra Leone is thus proving not only a 
refuge for those who are rescued from 
slavery, but a nucleus of civilization and 
school of Christian teaching. The appeal 
to the pocket is often, in religion as in 
many other instances, a very good test 
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of the sincerity of our feelings ; and the 
earnestness of these converts can scarcely 
be questioned, when we find that in 
1854 the native church undertook the 
whole pecuniary responsibility of their 
primary schools, at a saving to the Church 
Missionary Society of £800 per annum. 
In 1861 the contributions amounted to 
above £10,000; the following year the 
clergy were supported by local means, 
and rendered independent of the society 
at home.—H. B. Owen. 


DONATIONS. 
REcEIvED Juty, 1865. 


Maine. 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. E. A. Richardson 
tr., 12; Thomaston, 2nd ch. 
20; 32.00 
Massachusetts. 
Billerica, Mrs. Peter Dows, de- 
ceased, 9; Princeton, Asa H. 
Goddard 50; Greenfield, a 
friend 200; South Reading, 
Benj. B. Wiley 2; South Had- 
ley, a few pupils in Mt. Holyoke 
Sophia D. Stod- 


tr. 
04; Reading, Salem st. ch. 


DeWolf tr., 250; Charlestown, 


1st ch. and soc. 30; 310.54 
Salem Asso., Lowell, Worthen 
st. ch., D. W. Long 'tr., 26.31 
— 611.35 
Connecticut. 


New Ha German Bap. ch. 
Sew Lenten, “a friend” 
State Convention, W. Griswold 


Brookl ch. 5; Thompson, 

ch. 8.60; 

Danbury, 2nd ch. 76.70; 
; Hartford, South 


New York. 

“anon.,” of wh. 25 

is for the orphans, Nowgong, 
and 15 for Bibles for Barmah, 40.00 

Niagara Asso., Wilson, ch. 36- 

-16; Hartland, ch. 28; Lock- 

port, ch. 52; Ak ch. 6.50; 

larence, ch. 3; S. N. Sawyer 

2; Ransomville, ch., bal. for 

1864, 1; per R. W. Beck tr. of 


Orleans Asso., Knowlesville, ch. 
25.02; Medina, ch. 13; Shelby, 
ch. 15; per S. Dibble tr., 53.02 


Donations. 


Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


eC., 
Hudson River South Asso., Wil- 
liamsburg, 2nd ch. 50; Juv. 
Miss. Soc. 50; Port Richmond, 
ch. 5; 105. 
Saratoga Asso., Burnt Hills, ch. 
10; reenfield, ch. 1; Rev. T. 
T. St. John 5; Rev. E. W. Al- 
len 2; M. Weatherb ; 
Broadalbin, Fem. For. Miss. 
Soc., to sup. a nat. pr., 50; q 
coll. at Asso. 35.80; 104.80 
Hudson River North Asso., Al- 
bany, Pearl st. ch. 
Worcester Asso., Summit, 1st 
ch. 19.50; Rev. I. B. Pixle 
2; D. T. Gott 2; Richmond- 
ville and F., ch. 6.71; Mrs. 
Springsteed 3; 1. Mauzer and 
wife 1.25; Summit, 2nd ch. 7; 
coll. at Asso., to sup. nat. pr., 
care of Dr. Kincaid, Prome, 
Burmah, 60.45; 101.91 


Hemlock Lake 
ch. 38.35; Mt. Morris, ch. 50; 


nia 7.50; 164.35 
Genesee River Asso 13.30 
New York Asso. , ch. 20.00 


Nyac 
Genesee Asso. Castile, ch. 10; 
LaGrange, ch. 7; Perry, ch. 9; 
Bethany, ch. 15.29; Wyoming, 
ch. 7.25; Pavilion, ch. 1.50; 50.04 
‘Asso., Rev. D. Cutler 5; 
A. Chapin 1; New Lisbon, ch. 
23.30; North Burlington, ch. 
4; Jacksonville, ch. 2.50; Win- 
field, ch. 25; W. DeLeny 10; 
A. Ward 5; Hartwick, ch. 9- 
.45; Springfield, ch., tow. sup. 
of Rey. M. Bronson, Nowgong, 
Assam, 25.81; coll. at Asso. 


22.02; 
Cortland Asso., Groton, Anna 
Thomas (dying gift) 50.00 
Franklin Asso., Unadilla, ch. 4.00 
Ontario Asso., Manchester, ch. 3.00 
— 1221.16 


New Jersey. 
Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Sec., 
— City, ch. 19.50; a friend 


Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec. 
West New J az Asso., Mullica 
Hill, ch. 22.02; Upper Free- 
hold, ch. 20.45; 42.50 


Ohio. 


Norwalk, ch., Moses Yale tr., 22- 
9th ch., Fem. 


oungoo, Burmah, Maria B. 
Goldsmith tr., 157; 179.50 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 
Caesars Creek Asso., Jonas Run, 
ch., Joshua Nickerson 
Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, 
ch., Mrs. R. W. Young, to sup. 
Louis Young in Mikir sch., 
Assam, care Rey. E. P. Scott, 35.00 


Livingston Asso., Avon, i} 
York, ch. 36.50; South Livo- 
ard, 10. ; 
Boston North Asso., Chelsea, Ca- q 
ii 
1.50; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Fairfield Asso. 11; Suffield, 
Ist ch., bal. 1; New Haven, 
1st ch., bal. 1; Plainfield, Un- 
ion ch. 15; Bloomfield, ch. 10: 
ch. 430.23; 568.93 
— 219.50 


Pennsylvania. 


Paxinos Post Office, Mrs. A. 
Wolverton, for the Mikir Mis- 
sion, Assam, 1; Pottaville, 
Welch Bap. ch. 5; Bethany, 
ch., per Lois Torrey 9.50; Da- 
mascus, “Selena,” “one of 
God's lambs” now in heaven, 
65 cts.; Philadelphia, Dr. 
Jayne, tow. salary of Dr. Bin- 


ist. Sec., 

Tioga Asso., Jackson, Ist ch 

Northumberland Axsso., Trever- 
ton, Sab. sch., to sup. George 
Mowton, a Burman » care 
Rev. J. L. Douglass, 
Burmah, 

Central Union Asso., Milestown, 
Sab. sch., to sup. nat. pr. 
among the Mikirs, Assam 

North Philadelphia Asso., Har- 
risburg, friend of missions 

Philadelphia Asso., West Phila- 
delphia, Ist ch., of wh. 100 is 
tow. sup. of nat. bor to be 
named Samuel K. Hopkins, 
care Rev. J. L. Douglass, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 390; Great Val- 
ley, ch. 5; Philadelphia, 4th 
ch. 56.387; Jas. French, pulpit 
supply 15; Mrs. C. A. L., Jul 


ering, of wh. 5 is for na 
e. and 10 for nat. asst. for M. 
= Bixby, among the Shans, 
; 


Illinois, 


Litchfield, Almira, Miss. Soc., 
tow. ~~ of nat. pr., care Rev. 
M.H. Bixby, Shan Mission, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 122.60; Al- 

. Robert Morrison, 7 


Sec., 
sso., Dundee, ch., Rev. 
ward 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist 
ch., of wh. 19 is fr. Sab. sch., 
for Theol. Seminary, Rangoon, 
Burmah, and 25.75 tow. sup. 
of Thah-oo, nat. pr., care Rev. 
J. L. Douglass, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 

Fox River Asso., ch. 
10.53; Mokena, ch. 5.15; B 
Rock, ch. 38.45; Plainfield, 
ch., tow. sup. of Oungyvee, nat. 

. care Rev. D. L. Brayton, 
ngoon, Burmah, 20; 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, Ist 
ch., Sab. sch., to sup. Tah 
Wah, care Rev. I. D. Colburn, 
Tavoy, Burmah, 

Illinois River Asso., Canton, ch. 
ae Peoria, Adams st. ch. 

Illinois River East Asso., El 
Paso, ch. 

Ottawa Aseo., Mend ch. 11- 
83; Tiskilwa, ch. 1; oile, 


ch. 15.40; Berian, ch. 3.60; 
Granville, ch. 2.75; Amboy, 


ch., Cyrus Br: ant 
Rock River Asso., Rockford, 1st 


Donations. 


616.15 


10.00 


16.00 


87 
— 1190.54 


74.13 


56.33 
5.00 


ch., Sab. sch. 


Indiana. 
sch., per Rev. 8. M. 
Dist. Boe. 


Burlington Asso., Danville, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Teloogoo Mission, 

Keokuk Asso., Denmark, ch,, 
Sab sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. E. A. Stevens, Ran- 
Bugoon, rmah, 

Turkey kiver Asso., coll. at 
Asso. 


Michigan. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Jackson Asso., coll. at Asso. 17- 
40; Leslie, ch. 9; Concord, 
ch. 1.09; Grass Lake, ch. 21- 
50: 


Washtenaw Asso., Sylvan, ch. 
21.55; Ann Arbor, ch. 18; 


Wisconsin. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Lake Shore Asso., coll. at Asso., 
by Rev. N. F. Raviin, 

St. Croix Asso., Osceola, ch., “a 
very small girl” 

ig Asso., coll. at Asso., 
by C. N. Mchean, 


Minnesota. 
Vassa, Swede Bap. conference. 
of wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. Frusteldt, 
by Rev. A. P. Wilson, Cor. 
Sec., per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 


Kansas. 
Delaware, Indian ch., for 1864 
and '65, per Rev. J. G. Pratt 
Ottawa Indian church, for 1864 
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4.05 


897.94 


41.00 


and 5, per Rev. J. G. Pratt, 305 50 


Delaware. 
Wilmington, German Bap. ch. 
Arkansas, 
Jacksonport, “a soldier” 
W D. 
Calvary Bap. ch., Sab. sch. Miss. 
Soc., tow. educating a native 
Burmese child for mission la- 
bor, to be named T. Ros- 
well Howlett, per T. G. Field, 
Sec. of Soc., 


Legacies. 
Loudon Village, N.H., Sarah P. 
Wallace, per Thomas J. San- 
born Exr., in part, 
Lynn, Mass., Dea. Jonathan 
Bacheller 
N. Peck, Exr’s, 


per H. Haddock and 
8400. 


00 
—— 3600.00 


$8,498.40 


Total from 1 to July 31, 1865, - 


364 
. Sab. 
ood, 
8.50 
owa. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
ney, 600; 
Cc i ver Rev. James French, 10.00 
2.02 
10.00 
6.25 
—— 26.25 
| 
50.00 
48.05 
j 39.55 
— 88.50 
14.25 
| 10.68 
—— 24.98 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood 
| 
5.00 
—— 346.50 
15.00 
44.75 
50.00 
$4898.40 
50.00 
200.00 


